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ABSTRACT 
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PREFACE 



This is one of five reports in the Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector series. Other reports are Costs of Production, National 
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SUMMARY 



Farmers spent less to produce their crops and livestock in 
1986. Government payments to farmers increased, but 
prices for their commodities dryped. Farmers' net cash in- 
come rose 10 percent to a recoraSiZ billion, and net farm 
income climbed 17 percent. Net cash income is the dif- 
ference between gross cash income and cash expenses. Net 
farm income includes all net cash income components and 
noncash income items, such as depreciation of farm capital 
and the value of inventory change. Income from nonfarm 
sources remained important to some farm households, 
g'^nerating $44.7 billion, up 5 percent from 1985. 

Lower prices contributed to a drop in commodity cash 
receipts. But, total production expenses declined $11 bil- 
lion, and participation in Government commodity programs 
rose sharply. Wheat and com growers enrolled 84 percent of 
base acreage in these programs. Direct Government pay- 
ments increased by $4.1 billion while net Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans decreased $3.5 billion from 1985. 

Earnings 

• Declining producdon expenses helped stabilize 1986 farm 
income. Total expenses fell 9 percent to $122.1 billion. 
This downturn was led by falling expenditures for 
manufactured inputs (down 18 percent) and farm-origin in- 
puts (feed and seed both down about 10 percent). 

• Cash receipts for crops fell 15 percent, while livestock 
receipts rose 3 percept, leaving total cash receipts down 6 
percent. Market receipts and net loans for program com- 
modities fell 17 percent 

• While direct Government payments increased over 50 per- 
ccntto $11.8 billion, netCCC outlays fell almost 30 
percent/rom $11.8 billion to $8.3 billion. All Govern- 
ment outlays to the farm sector increased less than 3 
percent from the $21.4-billion level reached in 1985. 

• TheGovanment issued generic commodity certificates 
worth $3.85 billion. Wheat program participants received 
about half the issuance and com participants one-third. A 
total of $1,94 billion in certificates were exchanged for 
program commodities in 1986. 

• Exports of agricultural commodities declined 16 percent in 
value and 19 percent in volume from calendar years 1985 
to 1986. Com and soybean oil sales fell markedly in 
value, 43 and 48 percent. The volume of feed grains ex- 
ported fell 18 percent. 

• The index of prices paid fell 4 percent, led by a 19-perccnt 
decline in prices of fuels and energy. The prices received 
index fell 5 percent Food and feed grain price drops (18 



and 20 percent) forced the crop piice index down 12 per- 
cent 

• Crop farms, which represented 40 percent of all U.S. 
farms, received 52 percent of net cash income and 70 per- 
cent of total direct Govemment payments. Net cash 
income of cash grain farms dropped 8 percent, while net 
cash income of livestock farms registded a 29-percent in- 
crease. 

• Small farms that had less than $40,000 of commodity sales 
accounted for less than 3 percent of the sector's net cash 
income from farming and over 80 percent of off- farm in- 
come. 

• Midsized farms \/ith annual sales from $40,000 to 
$250,000 constituted 2j percent of all farms, received 39 
percent of net cash mcome, and 16 percent of off-farm in- 
come. 

• Off-farm income was 46 percent of the total income avail- 
able to farm households. However, it was less than 35 
percent in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 



Financial Situation 

• Farm sector equity eroded by $41 billion (6.2 percent). 
The value of farm and household assets fell $62 billion 
(about 7 percent), while debt declined $21 billion (about 
15 percent). 

• Farms with annual sales of more than $40,000 v^.^joyed im- 
proved financial conditions due to increased incomes and 
reduced debt burdens. However, according to an operator 
survey, 9 percent of commercial farms had debt/asset 
ratios of more than 0.40 and negative net cash farm in- 
come. 

• There were 20 percent fewer insolvent farms than at the 
end of 1985. The decline was probably due to lender 
foreclosures and N^riteoffs as well as debt paydown. Total 
operator debt fell 17 percent Fifty-five percent of farm 
businesses and 49 percent of farm households had debt/ 
asset ratios less than 0.40 and positive net cash incomes. 

• Financial conditions improved among beef, hog, and 
sheep producers, while cash grain farms lost ground. Nur- 
sery or greenhouse and dairy operations ranked highest in 
their financial performance. Farms in the Northeast had 
the best financial positions while those in the Com Belt, 
Lake Stales, Norlhem Plains, and Southern Plains showed 
the most improvement 
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ECONOMIC INDICATORS OF THE FARM SECTOR 
FARM SECTOR REVIEW, 1986 



OVERVIEW 

This report provides an overall picture of the farm sector. 
Other reports in the Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector 
series present detailed information about specinc aspects of 
sector performance. The "Farm Sector Review* contains 
less detail in some areas but covers a wider range of topics. 
We believe understanding conditions in agriculture can be 
enhanced by evaluating sector performance from several dif- 
ferent pe^'spectives. Data tables and graphs in this report are 
from various sources. Information may be based on official 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (US DA) estimates. USDA 
forecasts, or derived from survey data and other research 
programs. 

Our description of the farm sector in 1986 begins with offi- 
cial estimates of aggregate production and income as 
summarized in the income accounts. The sector is composed 
of many diverse farming operations so that aggregate out- 
comes can misrepresent performance of subscctors. We 
address the diversity, and blunt any misrepresentation, by 
presenting analyses for specific farm types. 

Government support to agriculture, as revealed by USDA es- 
timates of program participation and payments, has 
increased. Descriptions of the distribution of payments, ef- 
fects of farm programs on com.Tiodity prices and 
international trade, and the extent of intervention in agricul- 
tural markets by various governments were from separate 
research programs. We evaluated financial performance by 
examining official USDA estimates of total farm sector asset 
and debt values and by measuring financial stress and poten- 
tial loan losses with data from farm operator surveys. 

The farm sector, although a relatively small part of the U.S. 
economy, has important linkages to other sectors. Agricul- 
ture contributes significantly to national employment and 
gross national product. We included esi .mates of total 
domestic food consumption and foreign purchases of com- 
modities because much of the demand for farm products 
originates outside the sector. The report includes forecasts 



of 1987 income and balance sheet data. Results of an 
analysis based on survey data describe some possible short- 
term effects of lax code changes on tax liabilities of farm 
operators. 



FARM SECTOR PRODUCTION 
AND INCOME 

Gross cash income depends on the value of marketed output 
and Government payments. Total production expenses and 
capital expenditures vary with quantities and prices of in- 
puts. Aggregate income and cashflow statements summarize 
the results of production and marketing decisions made by in- 
dividual farm operators throughout the year. 

Productivity 

We derived productivity indicators by comparing quantities 
of inpL-ts and outputs. Because quantities can be measured 
in many different units, indexes facilitate nnual com- 
parisons of total inputs and outputs. The volume of inputs 
and theoutputofU.S. farms declined in 1986 (table 1). The 
index of crop output fell 9 percent, and the livestock output 
index rose 1 percent. The index of farm sector productivity 
declined from the 1985 level but remained above all annual 
index values since 1970. 

Area planted to principal crops dropped by 14 million acres 
from 1985. Farm use of all nutrients declined in 1986, 
reflecting farmers* continued participation in acreage reduc- 
tion programs and increases in acreage set-aside 
requirements for the wheat and com programs. Farm use of 
fertilizer nutrients fell 9.6 percent from 1985 levels, from 
21.7 to 19.6 million tons, Niuogen use declined 9.2 percent 
compared with declines of 10.7 percent for phosphate and 
9,5 percent for potash. Gasoline used for farming feli by 100 
million gallons. 

Feed grain output fell 8 percent, led by a 26-percent decline 
in oat production (table 2). Food gran, output fell 13 per- 
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cent, wiih wheat production declining almost 14 percent 
Oilseed output fell 6 percent Output of livestock products 
increased. Pork production fell 5 percent, but turkey output 
rose 11 percent. 

Price Ratios 

The ratio of the index of prices received to the index of 
prices paid is a broad indicator of price movements which af- 
fect farm sector returns. Figures 1 and 2 show changes of 
some of the indexes of prices received anS paid by farmers. 

The index of prices received by farmers for all farm products 
fell 5 percent during calendar year 1986 (table 3). Prices 
averaged 12 percent less for crops, while livesiock prices 
rose 1 percent. The simple average annual com price fell 



from S2.49 in 1985 to S 1.96. Prices of feed and food grains 
were influenced by the Food Security Act of 1985, which 
took effect during 1986. 

The first major stage in current legislation, reducing the loan 
rate (domestic support price) for program commodities, 
lowered the artificial price floor, which, at a higher level, 
was detrimental to the competitive position of U.S. farm 
products in world markets. Two new policy insuiimenbi, 
marketing loans and generic commodity certificates, exerted 
downward pressure on producer prices by shifting a large 
volume of program commodities to the open market via 
rapid CCC loan redemptions. 

Relatively higher prices prevailed during ihc first half of 
1986 while provisions of the Agriculture and Food Act of 



Ttblt 1— Ftpm ■■ctop ppoductivity and inputs, si1ict«d ywra, 1970-86 



Item 


1B70 


: 1975 


1980 : 1984 


1985 


1986 1/ 








1977-100 






Output indtx: 










Crops 


: 77 


93 


101 111 


1 17 




Livestock 


: 99 


95 


108 107 


110 


111 


Total 


84 


95 


104 112 


119 


111 


Input Index 


: 97 


96 


103 96 


93 


N/A 


Productivity Index 2/ 


87 


99 


101 117 


121 


N/A 








Mil 1 1on acres 






PrI.iClpal crops: 












Planted 


: 293.2 


332.2 


356.7 345.1 


342.3 


328.2 


Kervested 


: 283.1 


324.0 


340.1 354.3 


349.6 


312.6 








Thousands 






Machinery on forms: 












Tractors 3/ 


4.619 


4.469 


4,752 4.671 


4.676 


N/A 


Notor trucks 


2.984 


3.032 


3.344 3.402 


3.380 


N/A 


Grain comblnas 4/ 


790 


524 


652 644 


645 


N/A 


Corn pickers and 










shell ere 5/ 


635 


615 


701 684 


684 


N/A 


Belers 6/ 


708 


667 


756 800 


600 


N/A 








Minions 






Trector horsepower 


203 


222 


304 311 


311 


N/A 








Horsopow&r 






Per tractor 


56 


61 


64 67 


67 


N/A 


Fertilizer use: 7/ 






1.000 tons 






Nitrogen 


7.459 


8.608 


11.407 11.092 


11.493 


10.439 


Phosphate 


4,574 


4.511 


5,432 4.901 


4,658 


4.160 


Potash 


4.035 


4.453 


6.245 5,797 


5.553 


5.028 


Total 


16.968 


17.572 


23.084 21.790 


21.703 


19.626 


Liming naterlals 8/ 


25; 801 


31.128 


34.402 26.592 


N/A 


N/A 








Billion oollons 






Fuels for farming: 










Gasoline 


4.0 


4.5 


3.0 2.1 


1.9 


1.8 


Diesel 


1.9 


2.4 


3.2 3.0 


2.9 


2.9 



N/A»not i:ve11able. 

y Prellnli'^ry. No data for farm machinery Inventories until completion of 
1987 Agricultural Census. 2/ Data computed from unrounded Index numbers. 
3/ Includes wheel- end crewler-type trectors. 4/ Data f-::r 1975 and after ore 
for ee If -propel led combines only. 5/ Includes cornheeds for combines. 6/ Does 
not Include balers producing bales weighing more than 200 pounds. 7/ Includes 
50 States end Puerto Rico. Includes fertilizer for nonfarm jse. 8? Includes 
48 States only. 
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1981 were stJll in effect However, prices began lo slide 
with the approach of ihe nsw crop year under the influence 
of the 198S farm act Prices fell well below loan rates during 
the harvest season, especially ibr com, which bottomed out 
at $1.40 during October 1986 (52 cents below the loan rate). 

Livestock product prices increased for each commodity ex- 
cept beef, turkey, and milk. Broiler and hog producers each 
enjoyed price gains of about 15 percent despite large meat 
supplies. Milk prices fell despite strong end-of-year gains 



above normal scas( rdl movemenis, resulting from produc- 
tion cutbacks from the Dairy Termination Program. 

Prices paid by farmers Tor all items (including household 
goods) fell for the second consrculive year. A component of 
this total index, items used in production, fell * pen' .it in 
1986 and was at iis lowest level since 1980. 

The precipitous decline in c.crgy prices, which began in the 
spring and continu ' throughout the year, plus the falloff in 



Tabit 2—Crop anc; llvtitock production, 1983-86 



commodity 


Unit 


19G3 


: 1SB4 


: ISBb 


\ 1986 


Parcantaoa chanoa 
1984-85 : 1985-86 








Minion - - 





Ptrcwnt 


crops: 
















tnsBt 


Buahal 


2,419.8 


2,594.8 


2,425.1 


2,086.8 


-6.5 


-13.8 


Rich 


Cvt 


99.7 


138.8 


134.9 


134.4 


-2.8 


-.4 


Corn 


Buahal 


4,174.7 


7,674.0 


8,676.7 


8,252.8 


15.7 


-7.0 


Oati 


Buahal 


477.0 


473.7 


520.8 


384.5 


8.9 


-26.2 




fiu^^l 


508.8 


599.2 


581.4 


610.5 


-1.3 


3.2 


Sorghun 


Cwt 


487.5 


866.2 


1,120.3 


941.6 


29.3 


-16.0 


Hay all 


Ton 


140.6 


150.6 


148.6 


155.3 


-1.3 


4.5 


Soybaana 


Buahal 


1,635.8 


1,860.9 


2,098.5 


2,007.0 


12.8 


-4.4 


Cotton 


Bala 


7.8 


13.0 


}3.4 


C.B 


3.1 


-26.9 


Tobacco 


Pound 


1,426.0 


1,728.0 


1,511.6 


1,198.3 


-12.5 


-20.7 


tlvaatock 
















producta: 
















Baaf 


Pound 


23,060 


23,598 


23,728 


24,371 


.6 


2.7 


Pork 


Pound 


15,117 


14,812 


14,807 


14,063 


0 


-5.0 


Broil art 


Pound 


12,400 


13,016 


13,762 


14,316 


5.7 


4.0 


Turkaya 


Pound 


2,649 


2,685 


2,942 


3,271 


9.6 


11.2 


Eog8 


Dozan 


5,659 


5,708 


5,688 


5,715 


-.4 


.5 


Milk 


Cwt 


1.397 


1.354 


1.431 


1.440 


5.7 


.6 



Sourcaa: U.S. Dapartitant of Agrlcultura, National Agrlcui-ural Statistics 
Sarvlca. Crop Production. 1986 SunvTtary . and Economic Rasaarch Servica, 
Aoricultural Outlook . August 198', pp. 49-50. 



Figure 1 — Indexes of prices received and 
pnid by farmers, 1970-^86 
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fertiiizeHnd feed prices, led ah array of price reductions 
centered in manufacUired anC farm-origin inputs. With 
crude oil prices falling as low as $10 per barrel, the index of 
nonfarm-origin inputs declined 4 percent. 

Cash Receipts 

Cash receipts from 1986 open market sales and net Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (CCC) loans totaled S 135.2 
billion, down 6 percent (table 4), Sharply lower prices for 
program commodities (food grains, feed grains, soybeans, 
peanuts, tobacco, cotton, s^gar crops, milk, wool, .nohair, 
and honey), partly a result of large stocl-3 and reduced CCC 
loan rates, caused 1986 receipts to register their largest per- 
centage reduction since 1949. Receipts from program 
commodities plunged 17 percent after realizing a 9-percent 
gain the year before. Program commodities accounted for 
42 percent of cash receipts in 1986v down from 47 percent in 
1985 and the 1974 peak of 51 percent, Nonprogram com- 
modity receipts rose 3 percent mostly due to gains in poultry 
and horticultural specially crops. 

Much of the decline in cash receipts originated in the crop 
sector as prices received averaged a 12-pcrcent drop. Be- 
cause of the export-oriented objectives of the 1985 farm act, 
reductions in crop prices and receipts were actually short- 
term, legislated tradeoffs with rising direct Government 
payments. Besides benefiting from the income-stabilizing ef- 
fects of direct payments, producers of crops supported by 
frm programs also were able to take advantage of com- 
modity price support loans to buoy their gross receipts. Net 
CCC loans accounted for 15 percent of program commodity 
cash receipts. 



While crop receipts fell, livestock producers realized a 3-per- 
cent gain. Hogs and broilers accounted for most of the gain, 
and cattle producers stayed even. Milk cash receipts were 
down as whole-herd buyouts boosted direct payments 
received by dairy producers. Poultry producers rebounded 
strongly from an 8-percent reduction in 1985 receipts to 
record their best year ever in 1986. Increased production 
and demand pushed broiler receipts up 19 percent Between 
1982 and 1986, broiler receipts rose about 50 percent, 
second in performance to turkey (up 55 percent) among 
major commodities. 

California had higher cash receipts than any other State, $14 
billion, as it has had for decades. Iowa was second with $9.1 
billion. The top 5 States accounted for 34 percent of 
receipts, and the top 10 accounted fr>- 52 percent, the same 
percentages as 10 years ago. Gains la poultry receipts 
pushed livestock receipts up and helped defray crop losses 
for Arkansas, North Carolina, and Georgia, the three major 
poultry-producing States. The Com Belt, which accounted 
for 20 percent of farm cash receipts in 1986, realized a 9-per- 
cent loss in total receipts. An 18-percent decline in crop 
receipts outweighed a 3-perccntgain in livestock receipts. 

Production Expenses 

Farm production expenses include inputs of manufactured 
and farm origin, interest payments, several operating expen- 
ses, and overhead costs. Inputs of farm origin in this 
aggregate include feed, seed, and livestock. Manufactured 
inputs consist of fertilizer, fuels and oil, electricity, and 
agricultural chemicals. Interest payment expenses reflect 
both short-term and long-term obligations. Operating expen- 
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Tabli 3— Xndtx of prictt rtcilvid and p^ild by farmtrs, 19B2-*86 



Itire 


1982 : 


1983 


1984 


:1985 : 


Percentage change 
1986: 1983-84: ig84'*85: 1985-86 








1977« 


100 - - 






■"Percent" 






















Crops 


121 


128 


139 


120 


1 Vw 


Q 


- 14 


-12 


PnnH nrft 1 ns 


146 


148 


144 


133 




-3 




-18 


PaaH nm i nft II nri Kau 


120 


143 


145 


122 


98 


1 


-16 


-20 


041 r*mmi • 
u 1 1 upo « 


88 


102 


109 


84 


77 


7 


-23 


-8 


Cotton 


92 


104 


108 


93 


Q1 

91 


4 ' 


-14 


-2 


Tobacco 


153 


155 


153 


153 


1 oo 


1 




-10 


All fruit 


175 


128 


202 


181 


167 


56 


-10 


-8 




126 


130 


135 


127 


129 


2 


-6 


2 


Livestock 


145 


141 


146 


136 


138 


3 


-7 


1 


Mast animals 


155 


147 


151 


142 


145 


3 


-6 


2 


Poultry and aggs 


110 


118 


135 


119 


128 


14 


-12 


8 


Dairy products 


140 


140 


139 


131 






-6 


-2 


Mil Torni H' wuwutffco 


133 


135 


142 


128 


122 


5 


-10 


-5 






















153 


152 


155 


151 


1 *I9 


1 


-3 


-4 


r wu 


122 


134 


135 


116 






-14 


-7 




164 


160 


154 


154 


153 


-4 




-i 


Kmmri 


141 


141 


151 


153 


148 


7 


1 


-3 


• Us i B aiiu viivi ^/ 


: 210 


202 


201 


201 


162 


Q 


0 


-1Q 


Farti 1 Izar 


: 144 


137 


143 


135 


124 


4 


-6 


-8 


Farm chamlcals 


: 1 19 


125 


126 


128 


127 


2 


Q 


-i 


. Farn anri notor BUDDllas 


: 152 


152 


147 


146 


144 


-3 




-i 


Aiitnn anfi trucks 


: 159 


170 


162 


193 


ISO 


7 


g 


3 


TmrtnrK And lal f ~ 


















nrnnal 1 art ntschlnarv 

^1 Vfjw 1 1 au iMdv^i III lai J 


: 165 


174 


181 


178 


174 


4 


-2 


-2 


Other farm machinery 


: 160 


171 


180 


183 


1 o*i 


5 


2 




Building and fencing 


: 135 


138 


138 


136 


136 


Q 


-1 


0 


^arx/lraft and cash rent 


: 169 


145 


152 


150 




2 


-1 


0 


Farm waoe rates 


: 144 


148 


151 


154 


160 


2 


2 


4 


Farm-'Or Igln Items 


: 139 


144 


144 


133 


128 


0 


-8 


-4 


Klnn^arm«*nr H b1 n ItBfflS 


: 166 


160 


169 


167 


160 


2 


-1 


-4 


Production Items, taxes, 


















Interest, and wages 


: 159 


159 


162 


157 


151 


1 


-3 


-4 


ConfflDd 1 t 1 AS servl ces 


















interest, taxes, wages 


: 1S9 


161 


165 


163 


159 


2 


-1 


-2 


Ratio of prices received 


















to prices oaid 1/ 


: B4 


94 


86 


79 


77 


2 


-9 


-2 



1/ Index of prices received by farmers for all farm products divided by 
prTccs paid by farmers for commodities, services, Interest, taxes, and wages. 



Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, National Agricultural Statistics 
Service, Agricultural Statistics Board. Agricultural Prices . 
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Tabl« 4— Cash nctlpts by corwuqdlty, 1982-86 





! i9o2 


i ;983 


: 1984 


: 1985 


• 

: 1986 


rParcantafla chanaa 1/ 
1984-85 : 1885-86 






- -Billion dollars- 




- -Percent — 
















ruuu yraino 




9.7 


9.6 


9.1 


5.9 


-5 


-34 




: 9.9 


8.8 


8.5 


7.9 


5.2 


-6 


-35 




4 e 

I 1.9 


.9 


1.0 


1.1 


.7 


7 


-33 


rseo graino anQ n^y 


4^ d 

17.4 


15.5 


15.8 


22.5 


17.8 


4:^ 


-21 


Copn 


4 O D 
12.0 


10.9 


10.7 


16.8 


13.3 


58 


-21 




. d 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.2 


-4 


-37 


Bsrl 8y 


D 
. 0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


.8 


-3 


-20 


urai n sorQnun} 


: 1.9 


1.2 


1.5 


2.0 


1.4 


35 


-29 


All hm\t 


: 2.0 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.1 


1 


-9 


ui 1 crops 


13.8 


13.5 


13.9 


12.6 


10.5 


-9 


-17 




: 12.9 


12.2 


12.2 


11.3 


9.2' 


-7 


-19 


rvanu xo 


. 8 


fi 
• o 


1 . ^ 


1 • v 


1.1 


- 18 


6 


utner oil crops 


.5 


.6 


.5 


.3 


.3 


-37 


-5 


^DXXDniinx BnQ SBeO 


4 . 9 


*i 7 
0 . I 


0 . 0 


0 .7 


2.9 


14 


-22 




n *i 
0 . J 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


1.9 


-4 


-30 


Fruits and nuts 


6.8 


6.1 


6.8 


6.8 


6.9 


1 


1 


Vagetables 


8.1 


8.5 


9.1 


8.6 


8.7 


-6 


2 


Grasnhousa, nursary 


4.0 


4.5 


5.2 


5.5 


5.8 


5 


5 


Othar crops 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


3.1 


3 


6 


dusxoxa 1 1 crops <c/ 


72 . 9 


O r . 1 




7^ A 
/4 .4 


63.6 


7 


-15 


u 1VO0 LUCK 1 ^ce ipxis . 
















KVa ntCBXS 


40. 9 


38. S 


40.8 


38.6 


33. 1 


-5 


1 


Cattia 


27.8 


26.7 


28.7 


27.0 


26.9 


-6 


0 


Calvas 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


2.1 


5 


0 


noyo 


10. 7 


Q R 


Q 7 




9.7 


-7 


7 


onaap ana ibrios 


.4 


.4 


.5 


.5 


.5 


8 


-4 


Dmil^l%\# anal AMM>» 

rou 1 xry ano eygs 


9.9 


10.0 


12.2 


11.2 


12.7 


-8 


13 


Brollara 


4.5 


4 i 9 


b .0 


9.7 


6.8 


-5 


18 


Turkays 


1.3 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


10 


7 




9.4 


3.4 


4.1 


3.3 


3.5 


-20 


B 


Ulnar poultry 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.4 


0 


-2 


Dairy products 


18.2 


18.8 


17.9 


18.1 


17.8 


1 


-1 


■noiaaaia rniik 


17.9 


18.5 


17.7 


17.8 


17.6 


1 


-1 


Retail milk : 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


9 


-4 


Othar livestock 


1.6 


1.8 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


-2 


0 


Subtotal , : 












livestock 2/ : 


70.3 


69.4 


72.9 


69.8 


71.6 


0 


3 


Total racaiDts 2/ 


142.6 


136.6 


142.3 


144.2 


135.2 


1 


-6 



U PercentaflB change may not correspond to data shown due to rounding. 
2/ Totels nay not add due to rounding. 
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scs include costs incurred for capital repairs and operation, 
hired labor, machine hire and custom work, and various mis- 
cellaneous expenses. Overhead costs include property taxes 
and net rent to nonoperating landlords. 

Total production expenses of $122.1 billion for 1986 were 
8.7 percent lower than the revised 1985 estimate of $133.7 
billion (table 5). This decline was the largest annual percent- 
age drop since 1931-32 and was the fourth largest since 
1910. Given the $9-billion decline between revised 1984 
and 1985 estimates, total production expenses have fallen 
$20.6 billion (15 percent) since 1984. 

Ptoduction expenses were lower in 1986 than in 1985 for 
most major expense categories. The largest absolute reduc- 
tions were in the categories of capital consumption ($1.9 
billion), feed ($1.8 billion), fuel and oil ($1.8 billion), fer- 
tilizer and lime ($1.5 billion), and net rent ($1.4 billion). 
The largest percentage reductions were in the categories of 
fuel and oil (27 percent), fertilizer (20 percent), machine hire 
and customwork (18 percent), and net rent (18 percent). 

Changes in expenses between 1985 and 1986 reflected either 
changes in prices, changes in quantities used, or changes in 
both. Items where both price and quantity declined showed 
the largest percentage reductions. Reduced acres, required 
for participation in Government commodity programs, were 

Tabit 5— Ftrn production txpAnias, 19B2-66 



a major factor in reducing the quantities of inputs used. 
Planted and harvested acres of principal crops declined 4 per- 
cent and 5 percent, respectively, from 1985 to 1986. Lower 
crude oil prices resulted in reduced costs for petroleum- 
based products, such as fuel and fertilizer. 

Fuel expenses fell 27 percent, mainly because of a 19-per- 
cent reduction in prices paid by fanners. The remainder was 
probably due to reduced acreage and reduced tillage. The 20- 
percent decline in fertilizer and lime expenses and the 
11 -percent decline in seed expenses split almost evenly be- 
tween declines in prices paid and quantities used. 
Application and seeding rates also may have declined. 

Reduced applications contributed most to the 10-percent 
decline in pesticide expciises. Harvested acres of com, 
soybeans, and cotton, the field crops on which pesticides are 
mos: heavily used, declined 7 percent. Farmers appeared to 
have reduced per acre application rates. The National 
Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS) reported that the 
price of agricultural chemicals declined 1 percent. 

Declines in the fixed expense category of capital consump- 
tion (depreciation and casualty losses) reflect reduced 
investment. Capital consumption expenses are based on ex- 
isting capital stocks of buildings and equipment The levels 
of existing capital stocks depend on the timing and levels of 



: 1982 



If ra 



1983 : 1964 : 1885 



1986 



- BlUlon dollaPB 



Pihctntage : Absolute 
chanoe ; change 
1&B4-85 ; 1885-86 ; 1985-86 
Billion 

- -Parcant- - dollars 



Faed 


16.6 


21.7 


19.9 


18.0 


16.2 


-9 


-10 


-1.8 


Livastock 


9.7 


8.8 


9.5 


9*0 


9.6 


-5 


7 


.6 


Saad 


3.2 


3.0 


3.4 


3.4 


3.0 


-3 


-11 


-.4 


FariD origin Inputs : 


31.4 


33.5 


32.8 


30.4 


28.8 


-7 


-5 


-1.6 


Fartlllzar 


8.0 


7.1 


7.4 


7.3 


5.8 


-2 


-20 


-1.5 


Fuals and oils 


7.9 


7.5 


7.1 


6.6 


4.8 


-8 


-27 


-1.8 


Electricity 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


-1 


-1 


0 


Pastlcldas 


4.3 


4.2 


4.8 


4.8 


4.3 


1 


-10 


-.5 


Manufacturad Inputs: 


22.2 


20.9 


21.5 


20.3 


17.0 


-3 


-18 


-3.8 


Short-terra intarest : 


11.3 


10.6 


10.4 


8.8 


7.8 


-15 


-12 


-1.0 


Real estate Intarast: 


10.5 


10.8 


10.7 


9.9 


9.1 


-8 


-8 


-.8 


Total Intarast J/ : 


21.8 


21.4 


21.1 


18.7 


16.9 


-11 


-10 


-1.8 


Repair and operation: 


6.4 


6.5 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


-1 


1 


0 


Hired labor 


10.1 


9.7 


fi.7 


9.8 


9.9 


1 


1 


.1 


Machlna hire 














-18 




and customwork 


2.0 


1.9 


2.2 


2.2 


1.8 


1 


-.4 


Dairy deductions 


0 


.7 


.7 


.2 


.4 


-75 


164 


.2 


Other operating 














-9 


-1.1 


axpenaas * 


11.6 


12.3 


12.5 


12.1 


11.0 


-3 


Total operetlnfi 
















-1.1 


expenaas J/ 


30.1 


31.1 


31.4 


30.6 


28.5 


-3 


-4 


Oapracletlon 


24.3 


23.9 


23.1 


20.9 


19.0 


-10 


-9 


-1.9 


Texas 


4.0 


4.5 


4.1 


4.2 


4.1 


4 


-3 


-.1 


Nat rant £/ 


6.1 


5.1 


8.6 


8.1 


6.7 


-6 


-18 


-1.4 


Total overhead 


















axpensas 1/ 


34.4 


33.4 


35.8 


33.2 


29.8 


-7 


-10 


-3.4 


Total production 














-9 


11.6 


axpansas 1/ 


140.0 


140.4 


142.7 


133.7 


122.1 


-6 



\J Tot»1» nay not add dut to roundlnfl. 2/ Rant paid to nonoparatins landlords. 
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cuirent and previous capital purchases. The 9-percent 
decline in capital consumption between 1985 and 1986 paral- 
leled the continuing decline in capital expenditures, also 9 
percent (See section on net capital formation.) 

Interest expense, the other major fixed expense category, 
decUned 10 percent as both farm debt outstanding and inter- 
est rates fell. Farm debt outstanding (excluding CCC loans) 
declined from $188 billion at the end of 1985 to $167 billion 
at the end of 1986. Farmers have used improved income 
from lower overall expenses and direct Govemment pay- 
ments for debt paydown, and some debt has been written off 
by lenders. Average annual interest rates declined 10 per- 
cent, according to NASS. 

The 18-percent reduction in machine hire and customwork 
expenses partly came from declines in total planted and har- 
vested acres, which likely reduced the demand for 
customwork. Reduced demand probably led to lower cus- 
tom rates. Custom rales may also have been lower because 
the supply of available customwork services increased. 
Farmers with fewer acres of their own to work were proba- 
bly willing to do customwork for others. 

Farmers spent 10 percent less on feed purchases. Lower 
feed prices prompted about 70 percent of this decline. The 
remainder probably came from fewer "grain-consuming 
animal units" on farms in 1986, the use of CCC generic cer- 
tificates rather than cash to acquire grain, and a probable 
increase in the feeding of home-produced grain. 

Net rent declined 18 percent. Estimates ofnet rent received 
by nonoperator landlords equal gross cash rent, gross share 
rent, and Govemment payments received by landlords minus 
operating and fixed expenses paid by landlords. Unweighted 
averages of Economic Research Service (ERS) estimates of 
State-level, cash rental rates showed significant declines in 
major agricultural regions. Rales declined 9 percent in the 
Com Bell, 10 percent in the Delia States, 8 percent in the 
Southern Plains, and 6 percent in the Northern Plains. 
Average rental rates reflected the 10-percent decline from 
1985 in the total value (including Govemment payments) of 
crops produced during the 1986 calendar year. 

Landlord major expenses, such as real estate interest, real es- 
tate taxes, and capital consumption, declined by smaller 
percentages than total operating expenses. If expenses paid 
by landlords had declined by the same amount as expenses 
paid by farm operators, then landlord expenses would have 
been higher and the decline in net rent would have been less. 
No information on changes in the amount of rented land was 
available, although any change would have significantly ef- 
fected the total rent expense. 

Estimating production expenses is complicated by the ability 
of farmers to modify or defer production costs, especially by 
subslilijting farm-produced inputs or services for purchased 
inputs or services. Feed, seed for some crops, and livestock 
can be grown rather than purchased from dealers. Repairs 



can be defenrcd or performed by the operator rather thrn by a 
mechanic. Family labor can be substituted for hired labor. 
Farmers can purchase inputs in 1 year for use in another; the 
cost of the inputs are then charged to the year of purchase 
rather than the year of use. Little information is available 
which accounts for these modifications. 

Input co:is of some of the substituted goods and services 
will show up in other expense accounts. The value of unpaid 
inputs, such as family labor, will not show up as expense 
items but will be some unknown part of net farm income. 
When unpaid inputs are substituted for purchased goods and 
services, total production expenses are smaller and net in- 
come larger than they otherwise would have been. 

Capital Flows and Formation 

Gross capital expenditures for service buildings, land im- 
provements, vehicles, and equipment were 1 1 percent lower 
in 1986 than revised 1985 estimates (table 6). Expenditures 
• declined in all major categories except service buildings and 
automobiles. Reduced expenditures on machinery and equip- 
ment reflected declining cash receipts from crops, reduced 
need for machinery as farmers expected Govemment 
acreage reduction programs to continue for the next several 
years, and the availability of used machinery at lower prices. 

Continued surplus grain production and more favorable cash 
receipts from livestock led to increased spending on grain 
storage and livestock production facilities. Expenditures for 
grain storage facilities increased by $132 million (80 per- 
cent). Expenditures also increased for beef cattle and 
poultry production facilities. Increases in expenditures for 
these categories, along with increases in expenditures for 
equipment storage and farm shops, were sufficiently high 
that total service building expenditures increased despite 
declines in expenditures for dairy production facilities, multi- 
purpose buildings, and worker dwellings. 

Underlying the continued decline in total capital expendi- 
tures was continued caution on the part of farmers and 
lenders. Equipment and buildings purchased at record levels 
during the late I970's and early 1980's still have useful 
lives. When replacement was necessary, used machinery 
was available at reduced prices (partly the result of con- 
tinued financial su-ess for some farmers who were forced to 
sell their equipment). Data on used machinery expenditures 
from the Farm Costs and Returns Survey (FCRS) indicated 
that 87 percent of u-actors purchased were previously owned, 
and expenditures for used u-actors were 62 percent of total 
tractor expenditures. In 1985, 79 percent of U-a^tors pur- 
chased were previously owned, and expenditures for used 
tractors were 55 percent of total u-actor expenditures. In con- 
trast, only 40 percent of total u^actor expenditures in 1979 
were for used u*actors. 

Because buildings, of course, cannot be moved as easily as 
machinery, farmers are less likely to incorporate used build- 
ings into their operations than to incorporate used 
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machinwy. Farmers do remodel existing buildings, 
however. Remodeled buildings accounted for one-third of 
the number of buildings for which capital expenditures were 
made in 1986* 

Expenditures for remodeling were 10 percent of total capital 
expenditures on service buildings in 1986, down from 19 per- 
cent in 1985. Spending on nev/ construction exceeded 
expenditures for remodeling in all building categories except 
workers* dwellings where remodeling expenditures were 17 
percent higher than expenditures for new construction. 

The downward trend in total capital expenditures started in 
1980. Nominal capital expenditures in 1986 were 57 percent 
lower than the all-time high reached in 1979, The 1986 ex- 
penditure level was 64 percent lower than the 1979 level in 
real terms (calculated with the GNP implicit deflator). 

Estimated net capital formation was minus $10.6 billion in 
1986. Much of this decrease (69 percent) occurred because 
gross capital expenditures for buildings, vehicles, and 
machinery were less than calculated capital consumption al- 
lowances. Calculated capital consumption estimates likely 
exceed economic depreciation, however, because an asset 



may have useful life beyond that assumed in the calculation 
procedure. 

In the 1980*s, the level of negative capital formation has 
varied with the value of changes in crop and livestock inven- 
tories. Net capital formation for buildings, vehicles, and 
machinery has been relatively constant since 1982 at ap- 
proximately niinus $8 billion, while the value ot changes in 
crop and livestock inventories has varied from $6.1 billion to 
minus $10.9 billion. The positive 1983 value for changes in 
inventories was not large enough to offset negative values 
for other items in net capital formation. Negative values for 
inventory changes in other years have reinforced negative 
values for other net capital formation. This was true in 1986 
when inventory changes accounted for 31 percent of the 
decline in net capital formation. Estimated net capital forma- 
tion (real and nominal) has been negative since 1981. 

Farm Income and Cash Flow 

Net farm income measures the net value of agricultural 
production for a given calendar year, regardless of whether 
commodities are sold, placed under CCC loan, fed, or placed 
in inventory. It is the difference between gross farm income. 



Table 6— Farrr. aactor capital flows (excludlnB oparator dwellings). 1982-86 



Item 



Gross capital axpendltures 
Service buildings 
Land 1 raprovenents 
Tractors 
Trucks y 
Automobiles 1/ 
Other machinery and 
equipment 

Inventory change 
Crops 
Livestock 

Gross savings 2/ 

Capital consumption 
allowances 3/ 
Dopreclatlon 

Service structures 
Tractors 
Trucks y 
AutonobTles ,1/ 
Other machinery and 
equipment 
Accidental damaga 
Service structures 
Ve^ilcles and reachlnary 

Net capital formation 4/ 
Nominal dollars ^ 
Reel dollars 5/ 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



13,261 
2,524 
1,233 
2,597 
1,475 
364 

5,068 

-1,382 
-736 
-646 

11,879 



20,147 
19 798 
3,546 
4,190 
2,229 
670 

8,963 
349 
321 
28 



-8,268 
-9,434 



Million dollars 



12,738 
2.068 

. 1.211 
2.606 
1.719 
399 

4.735 

-10.851 
-10.474 
-377 

1.887 



19.918 
19.535 
3.370 
3.969 
€.363 
883 

8.950 
383 
352 
31 



-18.031 
-19.801 



12.520 
2.076 
M79 
2.539 
1.703 
341 

4.682 

6.184 
7.881 
-1.697 

18.704 



19.213 
18,823 



199 
602 
352 
906 



8.764 
390 
359 
31 



-509 
-539 



9.615 
1,314 

942 
1.937 
1.537 

225 

3.660 

-2.663 
-748 
-1.915 

6.952 



17.428 
17.031 
2.708 



982 
347 
714 



8.280 
397 
364 
33 



-10.476 
-10.749 



1986 



8.559 
1.459 

680 
1.513 
1.462 

252 

3. 193 

-3.269 
-1,799 
-1,470 

5,290 



15,848 
15,454 
2,411 
2,830 
2,002 
570 



,641 
394 
362 
32 



-10,558 
-10,558 



1/ Share ueed in farm bualneaa only. 2/ Gross capital expenditures and 
Inventory change. 3/ Depreciation and accidental damage. 4/ Gross savings 
laas capital consumption allowances. USDA currently does not calculate 
depreciation for larid improveftsents. Without auch an account, total net capital 
formation la overstated. 5/ GNP Implicit deflator. 1986«100. 
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including the value of inventory change, and total farm 
production expenses. Net farm income includes benefits and 
expenses associated with farm operator households, such as 
the value of commodities consumed onfarm, the rental value 
of operator dwellings, and depreciation » 

Net cash income measures the total income that fanners 
receive in a given year, regardless of the level of current 
production or the year in which marketed ouQ)ut was 
produced. It is the difference between gross cash income 
received from fanning and cash expenses incurred. We ex- 
clude income and expenses associated with the farm 
household. 

Net cash flow is the sum of net cash income, the change in 
loans outstanding, and net rent paid to all landlords, minus 
gross capital expenditures. It measures cash available to 
operators and landlords in a calendar year and indicates the 
shortrun financial posidon of farmers, their ability to meet 
cunent obligations and provide for family living expenses, 
and their ability to undertake investments. 



Table 7 illustrates the recent role of falling expenses in 
offsetting declining farm income. Total expenses (item 7) 
declined over SI 1 billion between 1985 and 1986, a record 
single-year drop. Lower expenses were enjoyed almost 
across the board with lower fuel bills, lower priced 
petroleum-based inputs, less planted acreage, and lower per 
acre fertilizer application rates all contributing. Further 
savings came from lower interest expenses and sharp reduc- 
tions in feed costs. 

Total production expenses consist of both cash and noncash 
items, while cash expenres contain only the former. By 
definition, cash expenses will be less than total production 
expenses in any given year. In 1985 and 1986, cash expen- 
ses averaged nearly 20 percent below total production 
expenses. The major difference between these two 
categories is that cash expenses exclude depreciation, per- 
quisites to hired labor such as meals and lodging, and 
expenditures on the operator's dwelling. These definitions 
suggest that cash expense is more of a business concept, 
while total production expense is a broader measure that in- 



labia 7— Farm incoma and cashflow itatamant, 1981*86 1/ 



I tan) 


: 1981 


1982 


: 1983 : 


1984 : 


1985 


1986 










SlUlon dollars 






1. 


Cash racalpts 


: 144.1 


142.6 


136.6 


142.3 


144.2 


135.2 




Crops 2/ 


: 72.5 


72.3 


67.1 


69.4 


74.4 


63.6 




Llvastock 


: 69.2 


70.3 


69.4 


72.9 


69.8 


71.6 




Farm-ralatad income 3/ 


: 2.5 


4.5 


4.5 


4.4 


5.0 


5.1 


2. 


Direct Govarnmant peyments 


1.9 


3.5 


9.3 


8.4 


7.7 


11.8 




Cash payfaants 


1.9 


3.5 


4.1 


4.0 


7.6 


8.1 




Value of PIK commodities 


0 


0 


5.2 


4.5 


.1 


3.7 


3. 


Gross cash incoma lU2) 


i 146.0 


150.6 


150.4 


155.1 


156.9 


152.0 


4.' 


Nonmonay income 4/ 


i 13.8 


14.3 


13.5 


13.4 


11.8 


10.8 


5. 


Value of Inventory change 


6.5 


-1.4 


-10.9 


6.2 


-2.7 


-3.3 


6. 


Gross farm Income (3'4'4'4'5) 


166.3 


163.5 


153.1 


174.7 


166.0 


159.5 


7. 


Total expenses 


139.4 


140.0 


140.4 


142.7 


123.7 


122.1 


8. 


Nat farm income (6-7): 














Nominal total net 


26.9 


23.5 


12.7 


32.0 


32.3 


37.5 




Real, 1982 dollars 5/ 


28.6 


23.5 


12.2 


29.7 


29.0 


32.9 


9. 


Cash expanses 6/ 


113.2 


112.5 


113.3 


116.3 


109.6 


100.1 


10. 


Net cash income (3-9): 














Nominal 


32.8 


38.1 


37.1 


38.8 


47.3 


52.0 




Real, 1982 dollars 5/ 


34.9 


38.1 


35.7 


36.0 


42.4 


45.6 


11. 


Changes in loans 7/ 


15.6 


7.3 


3.5 


-1.6 


-14.9 


-17.8 




Real estate 


9.4 


4.0 


2.5 


-.8 


-5.6 


-7.3 




Nonreal estate 8/ 


6.2 


3.4 


.9 


-.8 


-9.2 


-10.5 


12. 


Rental Income 


6.4 


6.3 


5.7 


7.8 


8.8 


7.8 


13. 


Capital axpandlturec 7/ 


16.8 


13.3 


12.7 


12.5 


8.6 


8.6 


14. 


Net cash flow (104>1Ui2-l3): 


37.9 


38.6 


33.6 


32.5 


31.6 


33.3 


15. 


Off -farm income 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


38.3 


42.5 


44.7 



1/ TottlB nay not add dua to rounding. Numbars in paranthaseB Indicate tha 
conblnatlon of itans raqulrad to calculeta a givan item. 2/ Includas nat CCC 
loans. 3/ Incotia from aalaa of foreat producta, customwork, machlna hire, farm 
recreational ectlvltlea, end other mlacalieneoue aources. 4/ Value of home 
consunptlon !3f fern producta and inputed rentel value of fern duellings. 
5/ Defleted by the QNP inpllclt price defletor. 6/ Excludes perquisites to 
hired labor, fern household expenditures, end deprecletlon of farm capital. 
7/ Excludes farm households. B/ Excludes CCC loans. 
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{- corporates costs associated with maintenance of the farm 
: household and hired labor. 

Nominal net cash income increased $4.7 billion from 1985 
) to a record $52 billion during 1986. Net cash income (in 
nominal dollars) reached record levels. These figures fell 
' roughly 10 percent short of the I970's average, when ad- 
justed for inflation. Driven by lower prices and large 
acreage reducUons, cash receipts from crops (including net 
CCC loans) decreased sharply from 1985, while direct 
Government payments increased. The gain in net cash in- 
come came from reduced producUon expenses, increased 
t income from customwork and machine hire, growth in 
Federal subsidies, and higher livestock earnings. 

Nominal and real net farm income also rose in 1986. Inven- 
tories were adjusted downward based largely on lower com 
production and a major drawdown in cattle and calf stocks. 
Rental income earned by nonoperator landlords also fell 
again in 1986, keyed by an 8-percent drop in land values. 

: Values of real estate and nonreal estate loans outstanding (ex- 
cluding CCC loans) fell nearly $18 billion by the end of 
1986. Strong income pushed 1986 net cash flow up roughly 
$1.8 billion from the year earlier, despite large negative chan- 

] ges in loans (paydowns) and a $l-billion fall in rental 
income. 



INCOME DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
FARM SECTOR 

Incomes of particular types of farms may differ markedly 
from the naUonal average. This section reviews farm in- 
come according to major types of commodities produced and 
gross value of sales. Gross income, expenses, and Federal 
farm program payments may vary among distinct, special- 
ized operations. Off-farm income also varies markedly in 
magnitude and importance among farms of different types 
and sizes. We derived the distributions that follow by using 
benchmark distributors from farm survey data. 

Income Distribution by Type of Farm 

Two aggregate farm types are livestock and crop farms, 
those receiving over half of their cash receipts from live- 
stock or crops. CThese enterprise types may produce and sell 
other commodities.) For example, a farm generating 55 per* 
cent of its sales from animal products and 45 percent from 
crops would be classified as a livestock farm. Classification 
of U.S. farms by enterprise type indicated that 60 percent 
specialized in livestock in 1985-86, and the remainder spe- 
cialized in crops. 

Within these broad classifications, crop or livestock, more 
narrowly specified enterprise types depend on sources of 
cash receipts. Average net cash incomes of farms with 
various types of major enterprises are illustrated in figure 3. 

£ ERIC ^ I 



We omitted poultry, vegetable, and nursery-greenhouse 
operations from figure 4 to focus on the differences among 
the more common major enterprise types with relatively 
lower average incomes. 

In 1986, crop farms received an estimated 46 percent of total 
cash receipts (table 8). Crop farms received 52 percent of 
net cash income, down 4 percent to $26.8 billion. Crop 
farms received ov^ 70 percent of total direct Government 
payments in calendar year 1986. This component of income 
rose nearly $3 billion, while cash receipts fell $9 billion for 
all major crop enterprises. Unprecedented expense reduc- 
tions (10 percent for crop farms) and a significant rise in 
Federal subsidies prevented further erosion of crop farms' 
net cash income. Had expenses and Federal supports 
remained at 1985 levels, 1986 net cash income for crop 
enterprises would have fallen more than $9 billion. 

The overall performance of crop fanns was heavily in- 
fluenced by farms specializing in com, wheat, rice, 
soybeans, and by cash grain farms. Cash grain farms had a 
majority of sales either from sorghum, barley, oats, or in 
combination with com, wheat, rice, or soybeans. Cash grain, 
com, wheat, rice, and soybean farms were 53 percent of all 
crop farms in 1986. Production expenses on cash grain 
farms fell almost $1 billion (1 1 percent), providing only par- 
tial relief from the average 19-percent drop in prices 
received for food grains and feed grains. Average prices 
received for ali crops, led by grain prices, fell 12 percent. 
Net cash income (in constant dollars) of all cash grain farm 
types was down 10 percent from 1985. 

Cotton farms earned nearly $750 million less in cash receipts 
than in 1985, while Government outlays, principally deficien- 
cy payments, rose 28 percent to $693 million. Lower 
expense.*: helped cushion the fall in earnings, but net cash in- 
come still fell 19 percent Cotton farms retired an estimated 
$400 million in liabilities, keying a 2-percent improvement 
in the average debt/asset ratio. 

Livestock farms have been a fairly constant proportion of all 
farms, about 60 percent since 1983, and remained so in 
1986. Net cash income of livestock farms increased $5.6 bil- 
lion, buoyed by a 2-perc^nt gain in meat animal prices and a 
13 -percent gain in poultry and egg receipts. Government 
outlays in support of livestock farms, due largely to their 
crop production, rose more than $1.1 billion. Milk diversion 
payments fell sharply from $429 million to less ihan $1 mil- 
lion, but the dairy herd buyout provided $620 million in 
compensation. 



Net cash income of livestock farms rose $5.6 billion (29 per- 
cent) to $25.1 billion, witli gains fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the subsector. Lower cash expenses (mainly due 
to sharp reductions in feed expenditures), higher receipts, 
and larger Government payments accounted for most of the 
income growth. 
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Figure 3 — Not cash Income per farm, by 
type of farm, 1985-86 
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Figure 4— Net cash income per farm, by 
type of farm, 1985-86 1/ 
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Farm typo 
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Ttbla B^-Xnf^OfM dlitrlbution by typt of farm. 1985-86 



Typ« 


Numbar 


Cash racalpts 


: Diract 


:Gr086 cash: 


Tctal 


:Nat cash 


Incoma 2/ 


and vaar 


of farreo 


Crops :L 


IVjiBtOCk 


vpayTMintB 


: Income 1/ : 


txoanaas 


: Currant 


Constant 










Million doll 








feirns: 


















19C5 


2,775 


74.415 


69,777 


7,703 


156, 8B2 


109,601 


47,282 


42,405 


1986 


2,214 


fi3,592 


71,506 


11,813 


151,966 


100,054 


51,912 


45,597 


Crop farina: 


















198S 


911 


S6,310 


4,«310 


5,477 


7B. 503 


BO, 369 


27,734 


24,873 


1986 


8B7 


57. 172 


4,752 


6,421 


71.963 


45,191 


26,772 


23,464 


Whaat : 


















!985 : 


12 


4,074 


292 


1,017 


5,549 


3,256 


2,293 


2,0'36 


1986 


70 


2,752 


29r 


1,70^ 


4,911 


2,903 


2,008 


1,760 


Rico: 


















1965 


10 


1 ,242 


12 


209 


1,478 


1,036 


443 


397 


1986 


10 


871 


12 


2:^5 


1,153 


917 


236 


207 


Corn: 


















1985 


170 


12,986 


775 


1.565 


15,687 


10,759 


4,928 


4,420 


1986 


165 


10,292 


805 


2,3^)8 


1Ci,836 


9,482 


4,356 


3,818 


Soybaan: 


















1985 : 


96 


4 4dB 


152 


348 


5,059 


3,6F0 


1,399 


1,255 


1986 


93 


3,534 


157 


54U 


4,340 


3,230 


1,110 


973 


Cotton: 


















1985 


22 


3,669 


48 


541 


4,347 


2,767 


1,580 


1,417 


1986 


21 


2,921 


48 


693 


3,742 


2,462 


1,280 


1,122 


Tobacco: 


















1985 


SP 


2,363 


127 


32 


2,550 


1,304 


1,246 


1,117 


1986 


80 


1 ,698 


130 


5? 


1,906 


1,176 


730 


640 


Vagatabla: 


















1885 


27 


8,282 


135 


24 


8,583 


3,606 


4,97& 


4,463 


1986 


27 


8,303 


137 


40 


8,632 


3,357 


5,275 


.4,623 


Fruit/nut: 


















1985 


75 


6,749 


31 


22 


6,939 


4,761 


2,178 


1,953 


1986 


73 


6,769 


31 


31 


6,949 


4,412 


2,538 


2,224 


Nuriary/ 


















graanhouia- 


















19B5 


26 


5,469 


2 


0 


5,507 


1,992 


3,515 


3,152 


1986 


25 


5,746 


2 


0 


5,787 


1,047 


3,940 


3,453 


Ganaral 


















crop: 3/ 


















19B5 


193 


7,689 


765 


424 


9,205 


6,073 


1,132 


1,015 


1986 


188 


7,073 


777 


695 


8,853 


7,259 


1,594 


1,397 


Cash oraln4/ 


















1985 


137 


9.339 


2,272 


1,295 


13,199 


9,155 


4,044 


3,627 


1986 


134 


7,212 


2,357 


2,007 


11,852 


8,147 


3,705 


3,247 


Llvaatock 


















farina: 


















1985 


1 ,364 


8, 105 


65, 167 


2,226 


78,779 


59,231 


i9,548 


17,532 


1986 


1,327 


6,420 


66,757 


3,392 


80,002 


54,863 


25,140 


22,033 


Dairy: 


















1985 


235 


1 , 190 


20, 176 


507 


22,171 


18,534 


3,637 


3,262 


1986 


229 


953 


19,911 


734 


21,900 


16,889 


5,011 


4,392 


Poultry: 


















1885 


28 


87 


10,422 


11 


10,696 


3,225 


7,471 


6,700 


1&86 


27 


71 


11,865 


18 


12,145 


3,010 


9,135 


8,006 


Cattle: 


















1985 


695 


3, 151 


22,067 


994 


28,093 


21,689 


6,404 


5,743 


' ' 1986 


677 


2,469 


22,204 


1,543 


28,192 


20,502 


7,690 


6,740 


Hoq: 


















1985 


: 130 


2,020 


6,896 


396 


9,495 


7,706 


1,790 


1,605 


1986 


127 


1 ,609 


7,434 


627 


9,847 


7,020 


2,826 


2,477 


Shaap : 
















-65 


1985 


: 30 


03 


418 


24 


582 


655 


-73 


1986 


29 


73 


462 


40 


624 


609 


15 


13 


Rad maat: 


















1985 


: 36 


1,039 


1,797 


197 


3,06C 


2,293 


775 


695 


1986 


: 35 


810 


1,871 


294 


3,018 


2,095 


923 


809 


Othar 


















1 Ivastock 


















1885 


: 209 


535 


3,392 


97 


4,673 


5,129 


-456 


;09 


1986 


: 203 


435 


3_^1i 


137 


4.278 


4^38 


-460 


403 



1/ Gross cash incona aquals tha sum of cash racalpts, diract payiMintB, and farnt- 
ralatad incoAa. 2' Nat cash incoma la gross cash incona fflinus cash axpansaa. 3/ Farns 
with ovar BO parcant of total racaipta from crops, although no aingia crop acccunta for 
half of aalas. 4/ Cash grain farms ara those »paciali2ing in sorghum, barlay, oata, or 
with mora than half of thair salas from a combination of whaat, rica, corn, or s^oybaans. 
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Poultry operations had the highest per farm earnings and the 
sharpest rate of growth in net cash income. Increased prices 
received, expanded output, and strong demand created up- 
ward pressure on income. Prices received for dairy products, 
the only livestock commodity group with lower prices, fell 2 
percent Reasons for the price decline included increased 
herd size and gains in milk output per cow. Cash receipts for 
dairy products were down slightly in 1986. but increased 
receipts from other enterprises on dairy farms, lower expen- 
ses, and higher payments produced a 37-percent increase in 
net cash income. 

Characteristics of Farms by Size o1 Farm 

" Although the agricultural sector may be considered as a 
single unit, disaggregating the sector into size classes helps 
form a more comprehensive economic assessment Produc- 
tion characteristics and income differ dramatically by size of 
operation. The most common way to measure size is by the 
value of gross sales, including commodities placed under 
CCC loan. Farms are grouped into sales classes, but the 
relationships between size and farm characteristics are actual- 
ly continuous. Tables 9 and 10 show the major differences 
among farms of different sizes. 

Many experts do not agree on how to translate sales classes 
into size labels, such as small, midsized, and large farms. 
This lack of agreement is based on annual variation in sales 
due to prices, weather. Government programs, yields, and in- 
ventorying practices, and on variations in the ability of 



commodity enterprises to generate net income (or value 
added) from sales. 

The classification scheme used here views farms with sales 
below $40,000 as noncommercial, or small, farms. They 
constituted about 1.6 million of the 2.2 million farms in 
1986. About 294.000 farms operated with sales of $40,000 
to $99,999. and about 210.000 farms showed sales of 
$100,000 to $249,999. Both groups are often viewed as the 
midsized farms. Analysts consider farms with sales of 
$250,000 or more as large faans. of which 95.000 existed in 
1986. 

Small Farms 

The Com Belt has more farms of every size than any region. 
However, small farms represent the largest percentage of the 
farms in the four southern regions (fig. 5). especially Ap- 
palachia and the Southern Plains. The most common 
specialties (50 percent or more of sales) of small farms are 
beef. hog. or sheep production. About half of the farms have 
these specialties, and another \6 percent specialize in cash 
grains. 

Small farms, although 73 percent of total farms, operate only 
30 percent of the land, have under 10 percent of the sales. 16 
percent of the cash expenses, and 3 percent of the sector's 
total net cash income from farming. Small farms earn an 
average $950 in net cash income from operating their farm 
business. The smallest of the farms in this group, farms with 
sales of $5,000 or less, had a negative average .net cash in- 



FigupQ 5— Rogional comparisons of numbors of 
farms with solos of loss than $40,000 

Porcont 




Ttbli 9 — Distribution of furni. ftrm tnd Jff-f«rm Incofit, tnd txpfniM, 
by Bilfts cltBB. Btltcttd yaars. 1970-B6 







Farm sal as of— 






Xtan and y«ftr 


: $250,000 
or 
nors 


$100,000 : $40,000 : 
to : to 
• $249,999 : $99,999 : 


Lass 

than 
540.000 : 


All 
fBrms 



Farms: JL/ 

1983 

1966 
land In farns: 

1962 2/ 

1966 JL/ 
GroBB farm Income: 

1965 

1986 
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4.1 


9.7 


14.2 


72.0 




4.3 


9.5 


13.3 


72.9 


100.0 


22.5 


23.8 


22.9 


30.8 




23.7 


25.8 


20.4 


30.1 


100.0 


47.3 


25.3 


16.1 


11.3 


100.0 


50.1 




t4.7 


11.2 


100.0 


42.4 


24.7 


17.0 


15.9 


100.0 


45. B 


23.4 


15.3 


15.5 


100.0 


58. 2 


26.7 


14.1 


1.0 


100.0 


58.5 


24.6 


13.6 


3.0 


100.0 


3.4 


6.5 


10.8 


79.3 


100.0 


3.7 


5.9 


9.1 


81.3 


100.0 



1/ Sourca: U.S. DapartfMint of Agriculture. Agricultural Statlatlca Board. 
National Agricultural Statistics Sarvlca. Crop Production, August 19G6-87. 

2/ Source: U.S. Dapartnent of Consmerce. Bureau of Census. Census of 
Agriculture. 1982 . April 1984. 
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: 6250.000 
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$100,000 
to 
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$40,000 
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669.696 
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Grains 

Cotton end cottonseed 
Tobecco 

Vegetebles end nelons 
Fruits, nuts, berries 
Nursery end 

greenhouse products 
Hay and allege 
Other crops 
Poultry and poultry 

products 
Dairy products 
Cattle end calves 
Hogs end pigs 
Sheep. leflibB. wool 
Other livestock 

All coei*9d1t1es 



10.134 
2.004 
334 
5.788 
4.712 


10.435 
S35 
470 
639 
1.03C 


6.676 
260 
428 
330 
630 


3.8M 

121 
685 
332 
S15 


31.009 
2.020 
1.816 
7.099 
6.663 


4.466 
670 
3.788 


678 
«07 
886 


327 
406 
412 


265 
3.466 
163 


5.766 
2.530 
6.376 


8.542 

6.640 
18.137 

3.682 
257 

1.644 
71.646 


2.483 
6.377 
4.160 

3.210 
85 
270 
31.802 


826 
3.661 
2.616 
1.615 
71 
162 
18.652 


127 
B46 
3.757 
■95 

116 

372 
12.716 


12.676 
17.624 
2B.680 
8.702 
636 
1.678 
135.116 
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come from fanning. About two-lhirds of all small farms had 
a negative net cash income from fanning. 

Small farms relied most on off-farm income. More than half 
of the operators had a major occupation other than farming. 
They received over 80 percent of the off-fann income 
received by all farm operator households in 1986, and their 
average off-fann income was about $22,500. Small fanns 
were more likely than larger farms to be located in metro 
counUes or in counties adjacent to metro areas where there 
was greater access to off-fann employment.^ Despite rela- 
tively high average off-farm incomes, nearly a third of small 
farms were below the official poveny line.^ About V percent 
of small farm households were financially vulnerable 
(debt/asset ratio more than 0.40 and cash income from fann 
and off-farm sources which did not cover their business and 
household expenses). Another 40 percent had a secure 
debt/asset ratio (0.40 or less), but their total cash income was 
not sufficient to cover business and household expenses. 

Midsized Farms 

The smaller farms of the group ($40,000-$99,999) are heavi- 
ly concentrated in the Midwest: Com Belt, Lake States, and 
Northern Plains. They represent high percentages of farms 
in these regions (fig. 6), About one-third of tlie fanns with 
sales of S40.000 to 599,999 specialize in cash grains. Beef, 
hog, sheep, and dairy are also common specialties. 

The larger midsized farms ($100,000 to 5249,999 in sales) 
are also heavily concentrated in the Midwest, although the 
Com Belt has nearly twice as many in this size class as any 
other region (fig. 7). These farms make up over 10 percent 
of the farms in the Nonhcast and Mountain regions. The 
larger midsized farms have about the same commodity 
specialty distribution as the smaller midsized ones. An im- 
portant difference between these two groups of midsized 
farms is that constant dollar sales class data for 1974-82 indi- 
cated that the smaller midsized farms have constituted a 
declining proportion of farms in th»s class. But, the number 
of farms with sales of 5100,000 or more ha!> been generally 
stable. 

In 1986, smaller midsized farnis earned about $23,750 from 
their fann in net cash income, and larger midsized fanns 
averaged about $61,650. Together they accounted for 23 per- 
cent of farms, 46 percent of the land in farms, 37 percent of 
agricultural sales, and 39 percent of the net cash income of 
the sector. However, they received only 15 percent of the 
off-farm income of all farm operator households. Their 
average off-fann income of about 513,000 was the lowest of 
all size groups, consistent with approximately 85 percent of 

jMciro coujiiiM arc oouniies with a chy of 50.000 people, or wiih a Ccmui 
Burciu-dcfmda uibinizcd area of ai Iciit 50.000, tHdwilh a tout meiio 
population of 100,000 (or. in New England, of 75,000). Counliei ihat arc 
oxiUguouj lo melro counties and with itron^, commuting iie$ lo meiio coun- 
U« arc cUttificd as metro mher than nonmeiro. 

^e poverty line is an estimate of the minimum income level necessary to 
cover csscntul living expenses, defined by siic of famUy and, for one- or 
lwo.pcrsw famdicj. by age. I 1986, the poverty threshold for a fimily of 
four was 511,200. ' 



farm operators reporting their myor occupation as farming 
in 1986. This dependence on income from fanning, along 
with operators and their households supplying the majority 
of farm labor requirements, are reasons why this group is 
often viewed as ''family farms.'' Their net cash farm income 
was significandy higher on average Uian smaller farms', but 
almost as many operator households in the midsized group 
were below the official poverty level in 1986 (30 percent) be- 
cause of relatively low off-farm employment. 

About 17 percent of midsized farm households were in vul- 
nerable financial positions in 1986, because their debt/asset 
ratios exceeded 0.40 and total cash income failed to cover 
business and household cash requirements. Their joint 
leverage-income position was similar to large farms and 
quite different from the low-income, low-leverage positions 
of small farms. 

Large Farms 

Most large farms are in the Corn Belt (fig. 8). The Pacific 
and the Mountain regions have more large farms as a per- 
centage of Iheir total farms than any other region. The large 
farms in the Pacific region are concentrated in California. 
Still, large farms are less than 10 percent of the total farms in 
the West The Southeast and the Delta stand out from the 
other southern regions, the Southern Plains and Appalachia, 
in having.a relatively large proportion of large farms. The 
major specialties of the large farms are beef, hogs, and sheep 
(24 percent), cash grains (22 percent), and dairy (15 percent). 

Large farms, at 4.3 percent of all farms, accounted for nearly 
a quarter of the gross cash income and more than half of the 
net cash income, while operating 24 percent of the acres in 
farms. However, many of these large farms were high- value 
(vegetable production) or capital-intensive (dairy) with rela- 
tively low land requirements. They received less than 4 
percent of the off-farm income, averaging 517,600 per 
household Farm operator households associated with large 
farms had the lowest poverty rate of all farm sizes. 
However, 20 percent of these farms fell below the poverty 
line in 1986, compared with 13.6 percent of the total popula- 
lion About 38 percent of the large farms had debt/asset 
ratios of 0.40 or more, and about 40 percent of the 
households associated with these high-leverage farms did 
not generate enough cash income from farm and off-farm 
sources to cover both business and household expenses. 

Off-farm Sources of Income 

USDA defines off-farm income as income received by farm 
operators and their households from nonfarm wages and 
salary jobs, wages and salaries earned on other farms, non- 
farm businesses and professional income, interest and 
dividends, and all other cash nonfarm income. Off-farm in- 
come, a factor which affects the well-being of farm operator 
households, varies considerably by size and type of farm. 
Farm operator households have become increasingly depend- 
ent on off-farm income because of severe financial stress in 
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Fiture 5 — Ragional comparisons of numbQrs of 
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Figure 7 — Rogional comparisons of numbars of 
farms with sqIqs cf $100,000 to $249,999 
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(the &m $^0 tMns of Hetmoiating cashflow positions 
and decBhing fann cqui^:> Most oftfarm income of farm 
^ojmfo* tjouscholds is fiom nonfarm wage and salary jobs. 
'Wage and'salary jobs provide a mae constant and less risky 
source of income than does farm income. 

Off-farm income was about 46 percent of the total cash in- 
come available to farm operat(^ and their households, 
averaging $20,212 per farm operator household (fig. 9). The 
average for all farms ranged beiwcen $12,600 and $22,500. 
Off-farm income as a peiceniage of total cash income varied 
greatly by farm sales class: 96 percent of the income of the 
small farms, 37 percent for farms with $40,000 to $99,999 in 
sales, 17 pacent for farms with $100,000 to $249,999 in 
sales, and 5 percent for farms viJi $250,000 or more in sales 
(fig. 10). 

Off-farm income also varied by region, both on average and 
as a percentage of total cash income of farm operator 
households in the region. Six of 10 regions had average off- 
farm incomes above $20,000 in 1986: Southern Plains 
($25,410), Pacific ($25,000), Southeast ($24,6C0), Noii^east 
($23,090), Delta ($21,280), and Mountain ($20,310). The 
four regions with average off-farm incomes below $20,000 
were the Com Belt ($19,070), Appalachia ($18,930), Lake 
Slates ($15,090), and Northern Plains ($13,770). 

For most regions, the higher the average off-farm income 
was, the greater the proportion off-farm income was of total 
cash income. Heavy reliance on off-farm sources of income 



couid result from very low average farm income or from 
good local off-farm opportunities and the ability to pursue 
them. Relatively low average off-farm income nonetheless 
translated into off-farm income accounting for over 60 per- 
cent of Appalachians total cash income of farm operator 
households. The Pacific region had relatively high average 
off-farm income, which still accounted for only 35 percent 
of the total cash income of farm operator households be- 
cause farm incomes were even higher. 

Wide variations marked the total farm and off-farm income 
of all farm operator households by State (fig. 1 1). Parts of 
the Midwest were most dependent oatheir farming opera- 
tion, rather than off-farm earnings, for their living. Farm 
operator households in North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska as a group received lessthan 35 
percent of their total cash income from off-farm sources. 
These States had relatively low off-farm income per farm. 

California and Arizona, characterized by large farms, earned 
a large portion of their income from farm sources. The 
presence of these large income-generating farms likely 
masked how much individual farm operator households were 
dependent on off-farm sources of income. Average off-farm 
income in California and Arizona exceeded $29,000 per 
farm operator household. The degree of dependence on off- 
farm income varied greatly in other Western and Southern 
States. The States most dependent on off-farm income were 
largely in the South: West Virginia, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, and 
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Figura 9 — Avorago off-farm income, by 
solas clossp 1986 
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Oklahbm.. Wyoming actually the highest income from 
off-farm sources as a percentage of total cash income be- 
cause it was the only State to have a negative net cash 



income from farming in 1986. Farm operators in Utah, New 
Jersey, and New Hampshire also had high p-- ortions of off- 
farm sources to total cash income. 



Figure 11 — Off -farm incomQ as percentagg of 
total 1986 income, by State JJ 
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GOVERNMENT SUPPORT TO 
AGRICULTURE 

While ihe past few years have been marked by falling crop 
prices, sluggish exports, and weak marketing receipts, direct 
Federal payments have buoyed sector earnings. Despite 
weak prices and substantial reductions in acres planted of 
program commodities, gross farm revenue has risen sharply 
largely due to record-large levels of direct Government pay- 
ments (fig; 12). Had price and income support payments 
remained at early l980's levels, sector income and financial 
performance would have been much weaker. Payments 
received by farms of different types in 1985-86 are shown in 
figure 13. 

Income-Stabilizing Effects of 
Federal Farm Payments 

Participation rates in voluntary commodity programs rose ap- 
preciably in 1986. Farmers enrolled in commodity programs 
to gain protection from the large anticipated drops in market 
prices. Enrollment by com farmers increased the most, with 
84 percent of the base acres placed under program control, 
up from 71 percent in 1985. Wheat farmers enrolled 84 per- 
cent of their base acreage, up from 73 percent. Enrollment 
of cotton acres rose to 90 percent from 83 percent in 1985. 
Rice fanners, already very strong participants in farm 
programs, increased enrollment tc* 92 percent of base acres, 
up from'89 percent. Rice producers did this despite the 
seemingly stringent requirement to place 35 percent of the 
base acres into unpaid Acreage Reduction Programs (ARP). 
In 1985. only 20 percent was required to be placed in ARP, 
while paid land diversion enticed an additional 15 percent 
out of production. Record participation in Federal programs 
is likely to continu^^, although target prices and per unit 
deficiency payments are scheduled for further reduction. 

Total direct Federal payments in support of the farm sector 
rose roughly 50 percent during calendar 1986, pushing pay- 
ments to a record $11.8 billion (table 11). Total budget 
outlays to agriculture, which include both recoverable and 
nonrecoverable payments, increased much less than the non- 
recoverable portion (mostly direct payments) because net 
CCC loans declined $3.5 billion from the level at the end of 
1985. Recoverable payments usually take the form of loans, 
with commodities as collateral. Often, the loan is not repaid 
in cash, but the collateral is forfeited. 

Two new policy instruments, marketing loans and generic 
commodity certificates, were key contributors to growth in 
calendar year 1986 direct payments. Both of these innova- 
tive policy tools move commodities out of Government 
storage and improve U.S. price competitiveness by boosting 
sales to foreign markets. Combined issuances of these loans 
and certificates added oyer $3.5 billion to 1986 direct pay- 
ments. Losses in receipts, probably from weakening market 
prices, were offset by growth in deficiency payments. 
Deficiency payments for feed grains doubled in 1986 after 



rising more than ninefold in 1985. Deficiency payments, 
which accounted for over half of all direct, nonrecoverable 
Government outlays, rose nearly $4 billion, and diversion 
payments declined nearly S850 million last year. 

Conservation Reserve Payments 
Benefits have been passed on to farm operators through cost 
savings associated with conseivation-oriented features of the 
1985 farm act, which stipulates, as before, that eligibility re- 
quires idling a specified portion of bass acreage in Acreage 
Reduction Programs. The 1985 farm act also contains a 
long-term land retirement option, the Conservation Reserve 
Program, which idles highly erodible land through 10-year 
contracts by offering annual rental payments plus a one-time 
cost-sharing to assist in establishing a permanent cover. In 
1986, the new program's initial year, the goal was to idle 5 
million acres. The overall objective is to retire 40-45 million 
acres by 1990. Annual rental payment bids averaged $46 
per acre through 1986. By the end of 1987, accepted bids 
will likely have been ahead of the target, suggesting that the 
program will add considerably to Federal support costs. 
Nearly $114 np.illion of rental payments were issued in calen- 
dar year 1986. 

State Distribution 

The distribution of payments, by State, approached the 1985 
level (table 12). Ten States received 63 percent of the $11.8- 
billion total program payments, continuing the trend of 
60-70 percent of total payments received during the past few 
years. These States produce most of the major program com- 
modities, such as com, wheat, and cotton. Some shifts 
occurred among the top 10 States in 1986 as com deficiency 
payments propelled Iowa mto the top berth, with 10 percent 
of total U.S. direct payments. Feed grain subsidies ac- 
counted for 88 percent of Iowa's direct payments. 

Texas, which had been the top payment recipient since 1978, 
was second with 8 percent of the total payments. Texas is a 
well-diversified agricultural State, with couon furnishing 
most of the Federal payments, 4 1 percent of total direct sub- 
sidies, which was 38 percent of all U.S. direct cotton 
payments. Texas also received a U.S. high of 30 percent of 
wool subsidies, 13 percent of rice payments, 6 percent of 
wheat and dairy termination payments, and 3 percent of feed 
grain payments. The tcp States in other major programs 
were Arkansas with 42 percent of rice payments, Kansas 
with 17 percent of wheat payments, and California with 18 
percent of dairy termination payments. 

Direct Government Payments 
by Sales Class 

Total direct Govemment payments that flow to different 
sales classes of farms and the average payment per farm 
varied dramatically by farm size, mainly because payments 
were generally based on the volume of production. Most 
farm programs apply to specific commodities, so another 
source of unequal paymcf.. distribution arises from the dis- 
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Figure 13— Diract Govarnmont paymontc par form» 
by typa of farm. 1985-86 
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Ut\% 11— Stltcttd ricovtr«bl« and nonr«cov«p»bl« Qovtrnmtnt outltyi to tht 
firm ttctor, c«1«ndar ytart 1981-66 
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Nonracovarabla paymtnta 1/ 
(diract Qovcrnfiant payminta): 
Oafldahcy paymtnta— 
WKfat ' 
Rlca 

Faed grains 
Upland cotton 
Subtotal 
Divaralon paymanta— 
Whaat 
R1ca 

Faad grams 
Upland cotton 
M1lk 2/ 
Subtotal 
Diaaatar paymanta— 
Whaat 
Rlca 

Faad gram 

Cotton 
Subtotal 
Raaarva atorage payments— 
Whaat 

Corn 

Sorghum gram 

Barlay 

Data 

Unallocated 3/ 

Subtotal 
Dairy tarml nation 
Conaarvatlon Rasarva 
rental 
Other programs 5/ 
Value of PIK 4/ 
Total 

Offaat PIK redemptions 6/ 
Recoverable peymants: \J 
Net CCC loen values— 7/. 8/ 
Wheat 

Rlce and rye 
Corn 

sorghum, barlay, oats 
Soybeans 
All cotton 
Total 

CCC dairy purchase costs 9/ 
Total 10/ 



1.066 


1.877 


1,004 


74 


2.301 


-7 


438 


-14 


193 


3^2 


885 


3.759 


-212 


-1.088 


5.135 


422 


770 


94 


-20 


911 


448 


1.060 


-1.332 


492 


1.902 


158 


1.076 


-289 


-468 


1.224 


3.081 


9.081 


-749 


-816 


11.814 


1.830 


2.0S9 


2.107 


1.560 


1.875 


6.843 


14.662 


10.654 


9.175 


21.532 



665 
258 
5.956 
731 
617 
81 
8.308 
1.825 

21.950 



••Loaa than $500,000. 

1M9B6 data^mclude marketing certlflcetea and cash. 2/ Financed through 
producer contributions with the 50-cent deduction not Included as an offset. 
3/ Includes PIK storage costs for 1883-85. 4/ PIK quantities valued at 
onomal loan ratea and mcludee cert1ficatea laauad. 5/ Includes woo price 
auDporta. vanoua agricultural conaervetlon programs, and other mlacellaneous 
programs: 6/ Included to offeet loen redemptions with PIK certificates, which 
ire not trui redemptions. 7/ Includee regular 

8/ Negative amounta denote net withdrawal a from CCC. |/ ^"^^'y?^/^" •"fj'^^^^ 
veer Seta, excluding proceeds from CCC aalas and transfers. \0/ Excludes any 
other non-CCC aid. 
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'tt|b6tio'n of program. c6mfri6dlfy,pr6ducaon by sales class, 
• Gisneral market conditions for program commodities in a par- 
ticular year also affect the distribuUon of pay ments smong 
sales classes. 

The total payments and the per farm average increased for 
each sales class (table 13). The average direct Government 
payment was $5,34 1 , an increase of nearly $2,000 per farm 
from 1985. The sales class average ranged from $350 for 
farms with sales under $10,000 to $36,000 for farms with 
$500,000 or more in sales. Nearly 24 percent of the $ 1 1.8 
bilUon in direct payments in 1986 went to farms with sales 
of $250,000 or more. These large farms were about4 per- 
cent of all U.S. farms, and received the lowest percentage of 
direct payments since 1982. The rate of change per farm be- 
tween 1985 and 1986 decreased as farm size increased. 
Farms with sales under $20,000 more than doubled their pay- 
ments per farm, while the average of farms with sales over 
$500,000 increased 12pacent. 



Generic Commodity Certificates 

Several provisions of the Food Security Act of 1985 allow 
domestic prices for program commodities to reflect more 
closely world supply and demand conditions. These 
provisions permit reductions in loan rates through 1990/91, 
implementation of marketing loans and export promotions,' 
and issuance of generic commodity certificates to program 
participants in lieu of cash payments. Generic commodity 
certificates, fust issued in the spring of 1986, have been 
popular because they: 

• Allow holders of certificates to acquire program com- 
modities (wheat, rice, rye, com, grain sorghum, barley, 
oats, soybeans, cotton, honey, and dairy products) that are 
either owned by CCC or that had been pledged as col- 
lateral for 9-month loans or for participation in the 
Farmer-Owned Reserve (FOR) or Special Producer 
Storage Loan Program (SPSLP) when prices are below 



Tabit 12-D1rtct Govtrnnnnt paymtntB and nat Commodity CradK Corporation 
loans, 10 major Stataa, 1982-86 porotion 
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2.961.2 


Dirtct payntnts 
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1 1 1 1 nn 1 8 • 


643.6 
844.0 

: 1,5B7.6 


1,129.9 
.B 

1,130.7 


78^.4 
-237. B 
544.6 


B4B.1 
857. 5 
1.705.6 


878.4 
221.1 
1,188.5 


Dirtct payments 
Ntt CCC loans 
Toial 
Kansas: 


11B.2 
665.2 
7B3.4 


560.4 
-200.3 
360.1 


543.2 
-82.1 
451.1 


481.5 
1,578.4 
2,068.9 


BB2.5 
1,230.B 
2,113.3 


Dirtct payments 
Net CCC loans 
Total 
Nebraska: 


2B0.3 
: 635.5 
915. B 


606.9 
202. B 
B09.7 


573.9 
-85.4 
47B.5 


482. 2 
798. 7 
1,280.9 


870. B 
481.5 
1,352.3 


Direct payments 
Net CCC loans 
Total 
Minnesota: 


277.5 
1,033.5 
1.311.0 


7B6.B 
16. B 
B03.6 


533.0 
-192.2 
340. B 


518.4 
923.3 
1,441.7 


867.8 
1,065.0 
1,932.8 


Direct payments 
Net CCC loans 
Total 

North Dakota: 


182.9 
750.7 
833.6 


611.7 
-186. B 
414.9 


529.9 
2B.8 
55B.B 


480.1 
1,025.8 
1,505.8 


802.4 
1,004.1 
1,806.5 


Direct payments : 
Net CCC loans 
Total 
Indiana: 


200.2 
507.6 
707. B 


55B.4 
'140.4 
69B.8 


463.2 
12.4 
475.6 


483.7 
517.4 
1.001.1 


700.2 
169.8 
870.0 


Direct paymtnts : 
Net CCC loans 
Total 
Oklahoma: 


57.5 
283.1 
350.6 


274.2 
-122.3 
151.8 


30B.B 
-18. B 
2B8.0 


218.3 
607.2 
825. 5 


411.3 
422.0 
833.3 


Dirtct payments : 
Net CCC loans 
Total 
Cal Ifornia: 


127.7 
262.1 
3B9.B 


351.7 
114. B 
466.5 


309.4 
56.6 
366.0 


248.5 
312.4 
561.8 


383.0 
99.2 
492.2 


Dirtct paymtntB : 
Ntt CCC loans 
Total 


134.5 
310.2 
444.7 


352.6 
-144.7 
207.8 


335.3 
46.6 
3B1.8 


301.5 
188.5 
480. 0 


387.9 
121.6 
509.5 



1/ Ranking basad on 198G diract paymant' lavels. 
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-ioan laies. these stocks normally would be available to 
the market only when farm prices are above support levels 
sufficient to trigger their release. 

• Are issued in fixed dollar amounts, and therefore, protect 
farmers from declines in prices. When farm prices fall, 
posted county prices (PCP's) drop as well, increasing the 
amount of commodity for which certificates can be ex- 
changed. 

• Increase marketing flexibility, enhance marketing oppor- 
tunities, and protect income for holders. 

• Can easily be sold or transferred. An active market exists 
nationally for certificates. 

• Can be returned to CCC at face value for cash only by 
original holders during the sixth through eighth months of 
the 8-month life of the certificates. Those issued through 
1986 programs were subject to a 4.3-percent Gramm-Rud- 
man-HoUings reduction if returned to CCC for cash. 

Certificates worth $3.85 billion were issued in 1986. About 
94 percent of the certificates were issued to farmers as par- 
tial advance payment for participation in 1986 acreage 
reduction and paid diversion programs. Wheat program par- 
ticipants received about half of the total issuances and com 
participants, one-third. In additiont $238 million was issued 
to grain merchants, ethanol producers, and farmers. 

A total of $1.94 billion in certificates was exchanged for 
program commodities in 1986, with 80 percent exchanged 
for producer loan collateral and 20 percent for CCC-owned 
stocks. Farmers exchanged about $1.18 billion (61 percent) 
for com and $436 million (25 percent) for wheat. Nearly all 



of the com exchanges and 75 percent of the wheat exchanges 
came from producer loans. 

When farmers exchange certificates for commodities 
pledged as collateral for 9-month loans, interest expenses 
that would have been charged upon loan repayment are 
dropped. If farmers store commodities at a commercial 
elevator, off-farm storage costs could add up to 26 cents a 
bushel for the full 9-month life of the loans. Thus, farmers 
who store loan collateral off-farm accrue the most benefit by 
exchanging certificates for loan collateral at the time of loan 
placement, commonly referred to as **Quick-PIK" exchanges. 

How a producer chooses to use certificates depends on 
market conditions: farm prices, PCP's, loan rates, potential 
storage cost savings, and certificate premiums. If market 
prices and PCP's exceed the loan rate or are below it in per- 
centage terms by less than the certificate premium, the 
producer would be bettv off selling certificates at the 
premium. The decision to sell the crop on the market or to 
place it under loan would depend only on the relationship be- 
tween farm price and loan rate. 

When farm prices and PCP's are below loan rates in percent- 
age terms by more than the certificate premium, the 
relationship between potential storage cost savings and the 
premiums must be considered. If the per bushel storage cost 
as a percentage of the PC? is greater than the premium 
value, the farmer would gain by using certificates to reac- 
quire part or all of the commodity under loan. However, if 
the per bushel storage cost as a percentage of the PC? is less 
than the premium, the farmer would be better off selling cer- 
tificates for the premium. The farmer then would sell the 
crop or place it under loan depending only on the relation- 
ship between farm prices and the loan rate. 



Tablt 13— Total and ptr farm dlrtct Govarnmtnt paymtnta, by valua of aalas 
claaa, 1975 and 1880*66 
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Million dollars 






1975 ^ 


57 


64 


105 


231 


140 


82 


130 


19B0 


91 


195 


282 


414 


146 


59 


98 


19B1 


148 


316 


441 


599 


206 


84 


139 


1962 


293 


987 


1,005 


1.065 


355 


146 


241 


19B3 


1.401 


1.779 


3,027 


1.996 


585 


291 


217 


1964 


984 


1.44S 


3J22 


1.899 


569 


236 


176 


1985 


847 


1.346 


2.536 


1.697 


691 


206 


181 


1966 


1.059 


1.734 


3.844 


3.056 


1,242 


474 


404 








Dollars per farm 






1975 


5.193 


1.665 


1.091 


729 


445 


260 


90 


19B0 


3.849 


2.412 


1.700 


1,169 


521 


206 


79 


19B1 


5.509 


3.452 


2,433 


1.673 


745 


295 


114 


1962 


9.629 


6.160 


4,341 


2,986 


1.330 


527 


205 


1963 


46,667 


27,529 


13.216 


5,752 


2,289 


1.089 


184 


<964 


35.S94 


21,899 


13.651 


5.655 


2,343 


922 


150 


1965 


32.099 


20.125 


11,491 


5.874 


3,009 


847 


155 


1966 


: 35.998 


26.403 


18.294 


10.387 


3.558 


2.003 
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^^ifapiumicis IB cxcKahge certificates for comniodities 
pledged as loan collateral that have the lowest PCP. With an- 
; hual per bushel storage'costs roughly the same for wheat, 
ieed grains, and soybeans, the total storage savings with cer- 
tificates is greatest for commodities with lower PCP*s 
because more bushels can be exchanged with a given dollar 
value of certificates, 

.Farmers can free storage capacity prior to harvest by ex- 
w changing certificates for oJd-crop commodities under loan, 
then selling the commodities. And. if the PCP in a given 
county is below the cash price, opportunities for arbiuage 
(exchajiging and selling simultaneously to take advantage of 
the price differences) exist 

Certificates also have several advantages for merchants. Cer- 
tificates issued through the Export Enhancement program 
and the Targeted Export Assistance program or purchased 
from others allow domestic merchants to compete more ef- 
fectively with foreign exporters. Arbitrage opportunities 
also exist for merchants if the CCC redemption price at a 
given location is below the cash price. And, certificates are 
cheaper for merchants to hold than commodities are, so 
marketing costs for storing, handling, and transporting 
decline. 

Because of these advantages, certificates sell at a premium to 
their face value. Certificates sold at an average premium of 
al'out 12 percent in 1986. 

Certificates have their greatest effect on markets when prices 
are below loan rates, because many advantages to using cer- 
Uficatcs, particularly for fanners, exist only when PCP's arc 
below loan rales. Certificates effectively circumvent the bar- 
rier to marketing crops provided by the loan programs when 
prices are below support levels. 

When farm prices and PCP\s arc below loan rates, fanners 
can acquire and sell or use commodities that otherwise 
would have remained under loan and eventually been for- 
feited to the CCC. Some Quick-PIK exchanges release 
stocks that would have been placed and left under loan and 
eventually forfeited to CCC, especially when prices are 
below the loan rate minus 9 months* storage costs. 

Although some Quick-PIK exchanges represent placements 
and acquisitions of commodities that otherwise would not 
have been placed, many of these exchanges release stocks 
that would have been placed and left under loan, -^specially 
when prices are below the net loan rate Ooan mii.as 9 
months* storage costs). When market prices arc above the 
loan rate, advantages to farmers who use certificates 
diminish. The need for certificates d'*vlines because equi- 
librium prices and marketings of sU)cks under loan are not as 
consu-alncd by the loan program. However, if worid prices 
?re significantly below domestic prices, then the need for cer- 
tificates continues. When farm prices exceed the loan rate, 
exchanges for commodities which had been pledged as col- 
lateral for FOR or SPSLP loans or for CCC-owned stocks 



will free up supplies that otherwise would be unavailable to 
the market, and put downward pressure on prices. 

When certificate exchanges free additional supplies, prices 
fall and use rises. However, the increase in use generally is 
not as large as the amount exchanged, so the difference is 
stored. Initially, free slocks rise, but larger free stocks in 
turn raise nonfree stocks by lowering prices of crops eligible 
for loan. 

The effect of certificates on farm prices varies by crop-year 
quarter. As a rule, exchanges least affect commodity prices 
early in the crop year when prices are seasonally low, be- 
cause free supplies are at seasonal highs following harvest. 
Free supplies then generally taper off over the rest of the 
crop year, resulting in sponger prices. Certificate exchanges 
during the fourth crop-year quarter will then have a greater 
ejL>^t than in earlier quarters because the amount of com- 
modity exchanged will be larger relative to the initial level 
of free supplies. 



Farm prices are typically lowest early in the crop year. 
Prices for com in the June-August 1986 quarter would have 
been 10-20 cents a bushel higher witliout certificates than 
they actually were (table 14). Expectations of a large com 
crop, the extended FOR rotation, and reduced loan rates al- 
ready in place for wheat, barley, and oats pushed com prices 
below the 1?85 loan rate during the summer quarter of 
1985/86. But, com exchanges of 215 million bushels werc 
an important additional factor that lowered farm prices. 
Com exchanges likely reduced farm prices by 5 cents or less 
a bushel, because free supplies hit record levels last Septem- 
ber-November (the harvest quarter). 

The effect of exchanges on quarteriy prices for wheat was 
much smaller. During June- August 1986 (the harvest 
quarter), prices were reduced only slightly because free sup- 
plies already were large. In September-November, wheat 
prices probably fell by 5-10 cents a bushel because of certifi- 
cates. 

Measurement of Governments* 
Intervention In Agriculture^ 

There are no free traders in the world. All govemments mter- 
vene in their agricultural sectors. Only Jie extent of 
intervention varies, resulting in an uneven playing field for 
agricultural U"aders. The competitive positions of all 
countries participating in world agricultural trade arc af- 
fected by u^dc barriers (quotas, tariffs, and variable levies), 
price and income suppo*: programs, and other domestic 
agricultural policies of trading countries. Trade policies msu- 
late agriculture in many countries from worid price 



From; Nicole Dallcngcr, John Dunmorc, and Thomas Lcdcrcr, Trade 
Llbtralhation in World Farm Markets, AIB-516. and Govtrnmeni fnterven- 
Hon in Agriculture Measurement, Evaluatton, and/mfjUauonsfor Trade 
Negotiations, FAER-229, Economic Research Service, U.S. Depaitmenl of 
Agriculture.. 
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moyemqits.and iritdi^ These and other 

programs that discourage supply and demand adjusunents 
can be costly to domestic taypayers and consumers and to 
foreign suppliers. 

ERS recently measured worldwide government intervention 
in agriculture during the 1982-84 period using the producei 
subsidy equivalent concept (PSE). A PSE is an estimate of 
the revenue required to compensate producers if all existing 
government support programs were eliminated. The 1982- 
84 PSE's accounted for budget outlays that financed 
intervention and also included policies that did not result in 
specific outlays such as tariffs, import quotas and permits, 
and variable levies. PSE's did not measure foregone income 
attributed to acreage and supply controls or the effects of 
government policies on prices of intermediate products such 
as feed grains for livestock. 

The calculated ranges of PSE's are weighted averages for 
1982-84 (table 15). Each PSE was the ratio of the total value 
of policy transfers to producers of a particular commodity 
and the value of production (including any Jirect payments) 
of that commodity. For example, the PSE^istimate for the 
Australian wheat sector indicated that the goveitiment's con- 
tribution to Australian wheat producers' revenue amounted 
to less than 10 percent of the value of Australian wheat 
production. 

Japan maintained the highest levels of government assis- 
tance to producers. Border measures provided the major 
components of assistance. For example, Japanese beef im- 
ports, restricted by such border measures as quotas, tariffs, 
and surcharges, doubled domestic beef prices compared with 
world prices. 



European Community (EQ assistance to farmers was in the 
moderate range (24-49 percent), except in the beef sector 
where the PSE exceeded 50 percent EC governments used 
variable import levies and bought from produ . J at g^iaran- 
teed prices that were often higher than world market prices. 

U.S. support to producers of wheat, rice, com, and dairy 
products was moderate, while support for barley, soybeans, 
and beef was low (0-24 percent). The Government's con- 
tribution, mostly import restrictions, exceeded 50 percent of 
production value for sugar producers. The Government sup- 
ported most other commodity markets with direct cash 
payments or price supports, building Government inven- 
tories through the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Japan had the highest average PSE for all commodities, 72 
percent, mainly because of high support to rice producers. 
The EC had the second highest average with most 
commodities' PSE's close to 33 percent. Support was 22-23 
percent in the United States, Canada, and New Zealand. 
Australia had the lowest average level of producer support, 9 
percent, among developed countries. 

In the EC and Japan, most support costs were borne by con- 
sumers through higher food prices. Higher U.S. and 
CanflHian retail prices supported dairy producers, while taxes 
r.apported wheat producers (figs. 14-15). 



FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE 

Economic conditions within the farm sector are analyzed 
from five distinct perspectives in this section. First, we 
describe the aggregate balance sheet, interest on debt, and 
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Figura 14 — Wheat producar •ubsidlos from 
consuniar pricoa and tax ravanuo, 1962-84 
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Fi^JTO 15 — Dairy producor subsidiQs from 
consumor pricos ond tax rovonuQ* 1982-84 
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debt distribution among lenders. Operator financial suess 
was analyzed based on whole-farm indebtedness and cash 
flow. Then we describe some potcndal and actual repercus- 
sions from the farm financial crisis among agricultural 
lenders. 

Farm Sector Balance Sheet 

Debt and asset positions are important indicators of the 
Icmgrun financial health of the sector. The farm sector 
balance sheet estimates the current market value of total as- 
scts» debt (liabilities), and net worth (assets minus liabilities) 
as of December 31 of a calendar year. The fami sector may 
oe either a business (excluding assets and liabilities of farm 
households) or a firm/household (including both farming and 
personal activities of farm households). Proprietors* equity, 
the difference between total farm assets and liabilities, ap- 
proximates what the residual value of assets would be if all 
creditors were repaid. 

Although nominal net income reached record levels in 1986, 
farm equity values continued to decline. Growth in farm 
equity during the l970*s (12-pcrccnt compound annual rate) 
provided the collateral base for much higher levels of debt. 
After peaking in 1980 at $926 billion, farm equity has 
declined each year reaching $621.6 billion in 1986, a 6-pcr- 
cent average annual rate of decline. Cumulative equity 
losses during 1980-86 exceeded S304 billion, which was 33 
percent of the 1980 value of equity. 

Nominal equity values fell about 6 percent during 1986, as 
the 7-pcrcent decline in asset values outweighed the 15-per- 
cent decrease in outstanding debt (fig. 16). In constant 



(1982) dollars, equity declined 9 percent during 1986, mark- 
ing the sixth consecutive year of real equity losses for the 
sector (fig. 17). Real equity has decreased 50 percent since 
peaking in 1980. The 9-percent real equity loss during 1986 
presaged a slowing in the rate of decline, however, because 
real equity values had fallen by 15 percent in 1984 and 14 
percent in 1985. 

Most of the $41-billion decline in equity can be attributed to 
the continuing erosion of farm real estate asset values (table 
16). The $48-billion decrease in real estate assets (including 
operator dwellings) was slighUy offset by the $lO-billion 
reduction in outstanding real estate debt. Still, the net loss of 
$38 billion in real estate equity accounted for over 93 per- 
cent of nominal equity loss. Farm real estate accounted for 
about 77 percent of the total value of farm assets in 198 1 and 
71 percent by the end of 1986. The value of farm real estate 
pcahvi in 1981 at $847 billion but fell at an annual com- 
pounded rate of 8.6 percent to $560 billion as of December 
31, 1986. Nominal farmland values fell an unprecedented 
13 percent in 1984 and 12.4 percent in 1985. 

The value of total farm business and household assets 
dropped 8 percent during 1986 to $788 billion, following a 
lO-percentdropin 1985. Since peaking in 1981, the value 
of total assets has fallen S135 billion, 29 percent (in current 
dollars), 59 percent (in constant dollars). Declining asset 
values bespeak the sector's weakening financial position as 
loan-to-value ratios increase on existing loans, and shrinking 
security reduces potenual credit capacity. 

Nonrcal estate asset values have declined continuously since 
1980. They fell 4.2 percent in 1985 and 5.8 percent in 1986. 



Table 16— Btltnct ihcit of ttm firra sector (Includlna form houeeholda), calender 
yeere 19B1-86 



Item 


: 19B1 


: 19B2 


1983 


: 1984 i 


1965 


: Chance 
: 1986 : 1964-85: 1985-86 








Billion dollars ■ 








Asaets 


:1. 103.1 


1,066.6 


1,050.9 


947.2 


850.4 


788.4 


-IC.2 


-7.3 


Real estete 


: B46.7 


BOB. 7 


798.0 


693.7 


607.5 


559.5 


-8.7 


-7.9 


Nonreal estate 


: 256.4 


258.0 


252.9 


253.5 


242.9 


228.9 


-4.2 


•-5.8 


Livestock end 
















poultry 


: 53.5 


53.0 


48.7 


49.6 


46.3 


47.6 


-7.0 


2.9 


Mechlnery end 


















vehicles 


: 108. B 


108. B 


105.8 


99.4 


97.6 


93.6 


-1.8 


-3.9 


Stored crops 


2B.1 


25.2 


22.4 


25.1 


20.2 


10.0 


-19.5 


-50.5 


Househ>;1d gcc^s 


20. B 


23.0 


24.4 


26.1 


26.1 


26.8 


0 


2.7 


Financlel assets 


45.1 


46.0 


30.6 


53.1 


52.7 


50.8 


-.8 


-3.6 


^.labilities 


194.0 


203.0 


206.5 


204.4 


188.0 


166.8 


-9.6 


-14.6 


Real estate debt 


1(».B 


111.3 


113.7 


112.4 


105.8 


95.8 


-S.6 


-11.7 


Nonreal estate X/ 


8B.2 


91. r 


92.7 


92.0 


82.2 


71.0 


-13.6 


-18.6 


Total fern equity 


903.1 


863.6 


844.4 


742.8 


662.5 


621.6 


-10.8 


-6.2 


Reel equity 7/ 


867.1 


863.6 


812.7 


689.7 


595.8 


544.8 


-13.6 


-8>6 
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21.3 


23.5 
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27.5 


28.4 


26.8 


3.3 


-5.6 


Debt/asset 


17. G 


19.0 


19.6 


21.6 


22.2 


21.2 


2.3 


-4.1 



1/ Excludes CCC crop losns. J/ GH? Ii^liclt Price Index, bsss year 1982. 




Figura 16 — Noninal valuo cf farm •actor equity 
and dabt, 1970-85 
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TTie value of crop myenlories (excluding CGC stocks) feli 
6ver'5p percenW while Uic value of CCC stocks increased 12 
percent These changes in sfockholding patterns reflected 
bodi high program participation rates and low (relative to tne 
loan rate) commodity prices. The value of machinery and 
motor vehicles on farms fell to $93.8 billion, the fourth con- 
secutive annual decline. The value of miscellaneous farm 
machinery, such as combines, balers, and swathers, con- 
tinued to decline as invesunent in newer, more expensive 
equipment lagged. 

The value of livestock and poultry on farms increased 3 per- 
cent to $47.6 billion, reflecting rising livestock prices in the 
face of declining inventory numbers. The cattle inventory 
slipped iwer 3 percent to 102 million head, the lowest level 
since 1961, while the hog inventory feli to 51 million head, a 
3-percent annual drop that has reduced hog numbers to iheir 
lowest level since 1975. The v^ue of inventories increased 
despite the decline in numbers when average values of cattle 
and calves rose 4 percent to $407 per head, and the average 
value of hogs and pigs increased 18 percent to $82.30 per 
head. Cattle and calves accounted for about 87 percent of 
total livestock inventory values, and hogs and pigs made up 
about 9 percent. 

Total farm sector liabilities decreased 15 percent in 1986, the 
fourth consecutive year of decline. Outstanding real estate 
debt fell almost 12 percent because of debt repayment and 
loan losses. Nonreal estate debt dropped almost 19 percent 
in 1986 due to delayed capital replacement, reduced planted 
acreage, and lower production expenditures. Some of the 
decline in nonreal estate debt resulted from lenders requiring 
real estate as collateral for short-term loans. Every main 
source of nonreal estate farm loans decreased loan volume. 



The volume of outstanding, farm sector debt has declined 19 
percent since peaking in 1983. Real estate debt has declined 
15.7 percent since 1983, while nonreal estate debt has fallen 
23.4 percent The drop in outstanding debt came from, 
lender reluctance to extend new debt, fanncis* desires to pay 
off debt and the charge-off of losses as lenders wrote off un- 
collectable loans. 

Reductions of farm debt during 1985-86 (average annual 
declines of $18 billion) follow market adjustment in the, sec-, 
tor during 1978-82 (average annual growth of $19 billion). 
So, even with debt reduction of this magnitude, it is difficult 
to alleviate the accumulated debt burden. 

The debt-to-asset ratio (total farm liabilities divided by as- 
sets) measures the relative indebtedness of the farm business, 
an indicator of longrun farm financial strength. A low ratio 
implies a stronger financial position because a smaller 
proportion of assets are owed to creditors. After ranging at 
0.15-0.16 during the 1970*s, the debt/asset ratio increased to 
over 0.22 during 1980-86 (see table 16). The ratio improved 
slighUy as the relative decline in 1986 debt approximated the 
relative drop in asset value. 

interest on Debt 

Interest expenses on debt are a closely watched financial in- 
dicator. The inability to meet interest obligations may 
indicate potential debt repayment problems in the sector. 
Producers paid nearly $17 billion of interest in 1986, ac- 
counting for about 14 percent of total production expenses. 
However, interest expenses showed the fourth consecutive 
annual decline in 1986, having fallen over 22 percent since 
1982 (table 17). Farmers paid $1.8 billion (9.5 percent) less 



Table 17— Farm interest expenses and selected Interest rates, 1981-86 J,/ 

: 1981 : 19B2 ; 1983 ; 1984 : 1985 : 1986 



Item 



Average on new farm loons: 
Real estate loans- 
Federal land banks 
Life Insurance 
companies 

Farmers Home Administration 
Nonreal estate loans- 
Rural banks 

Production Credit Associations 
Farmers Home Administration 
Average on outstanding farm debt: 2/ 
Real estate 3/ 
Nonreal estate 
Total 

Prime rate, large banks 



Interest expenses: 
Real estate 
Nonreal astate 
Total 



9.1 
10.7 
19.9 



Percent 



11.3 


12.3 


11.6 


11.8 


12.3 


12.2 


15.4 
13.0 


15.5 
12.9 


12.5 
10.8 


13.5 
10.8 


11.4 
10.8 


10.3 
9.1 


17.9 
14.5 
14.0 


17.1 
14.6 
13.7 


14.3 
12.0 
10.3 


14.4 
13.4 
10.3 


11.1 
12.4 
10.3 


11.6 
11.8 
8.7 


8.6 
12.2 
10.2 
18.9 


9.5 
12.4 
10.8 
14.9 


9.6 
11.4 
10.4 
10.8 


9.6 
11.3 
10.4 
12.0 


9.2 
10.7 
9.9 
9.9 


9.4 
10.9 
10.0 

8.5 



Billion dollars 



10.5 
11.3 
21.8 



10.8 
iO.B 
21.4 



10.7 
10.4 
21.1 



8.9 
8.8 
18.7 



9.1 
7.8 
16.9 



1/ Includes farm household debt and ccc debt for storage and drying facilities. 
2/ Average on outstanding farm debt was estimated as interest expense divided by 
debt outstanding. 3/ Each component was weighted by the loan volume held by each 
lender, ccc crop loans are excluded from nonreal estate debt. Loans for storage 
and drying fadiix^os from CCC are Included with real estate debt. 
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Jh interest expenses in 1986 than in 1985, reflecting lower in- 
terest rates on oulsianding debt and a reduction of 
outstanding debt due in part to debt paydo wns. The prime 
rale more than doubled between 1^79 and 1981 but declined 
over three points during 1984-86. 

Interest paid on farm debt secured by real estate fell less than 
jiiterest paid on nonreal estate debt during 1984-86. Al- 
though nominal interest rates have generally declined since 
1984,.the.refinancing of existing real estate debt was probab- 
ly at higher interest rates than the historical average. The 
refinancing put upward pressure on average interest expen- 
ses on real estate-secured debt Costs of refinancing 
,long4erm debt slowed the effects of lower interest rates. For 
example, the average interest rate on nonreal estate-secured 
debt dropped from 12.2 percent in 1981 to 10.9 percent in 
1986. However, the average interest rate on real estate- 
secured debt increased from 8.6 to 9.4 percent. 

Debt Distribution among Lenders 

Tables 18 and 19 show tlte distribution of real estatt .nd non- 
real estate debt by lender. The real estate/nonreal t ,.ate 
distinction typically refers to the loan collateral rather than 
the purpose of the loan. Commercial banks, the Farmers 
Home Administration (FmHA), and individuals and others 
do not require real estate as security for all loans, so these 
lenders are listed as holders of both real estate and nonreal 
estate debt Federal land banks (FLB's) and life insurance 
companies are primarily real estate lenders, while Production 
Credit Associations (PCA's) and Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks (through loans to other financial institutions) are non- 
real estate lenders. 

Commercial banks, life insurance companies, and the FmHA 
increased their shares of farm debt by the end of 1986. Com- 
mercial banks and FmHA gained market shares and real 
estate loan volume. Debt held by the Farm Credit System, 
which includes theFLB's andPCA's, fell by $10.6 billion. 
FLB debt declined $7 billion, and PCA debt fell $3.4 billion. 
The FLB share of all real estate-secured loans had fallen 
from 44 percent in 1984 to 39 percent by the end of 1986. 

Total commercial bank debt dcuincd $3 billion, mainly be- 
cause nonreal estate debt fell $4.3 billion. However, real 



estate debt held by commercial banks increased $1.3 billion. 
These banks may ha 'e been reducing their operating loan 
portfolio and requiring real estate as security for new and ex- 
isting loans. Debt owed to individuals and others fell by 
$6.2 billion (minus 14.6 percent) in 1986. Since 1940, credit 
secured from individuals and others has dropped from 42 per- 
cent to 16 percent jf nonreal estate debt. Life insurance 
companies maintained market share despite an $844-million 
drop in real estate loans outstanding. 

Operator Financial Stress 

The distribution of operator debt, income, and financial 
stress varied by farm size, farm type, and region in 1986. 
We used data from the Farm Costs and Returns Survey 
(FCRS), 1984-86, to analyze the incidence and distribution 
of financial stress among operators of commercial-sized 
farms. We define commercial-sized farms as operations 
with annual gross sales of more than $40,000. 

Income and indebtedness are important indicators of a 
farm's financial position, and in combination are useful in 
pinpointing financial stress. We calculated three measures 
of income for commercial-sized farms from FCRS data: net 
cash farm income, net cash household income, and net farm 
income. These three measures differ conceptually (see 
"Measures of Farm Financial Performance"), offering alter- 
native ways of assessing yearly revenues and expenses of the 
farm household or business. The debt/asset ratio, a measure 
of solvency, is an indicator of the financial risk associated 
with the farm business. 

Relying on income or solvency alone can be misleading. 
For example, a high debt/asset ratio is acceptable if the firm 
generates enough income to service debt and meet other 
financial obligations. Even low debt can be a problem if 
cash flow is insufficient to pay principal and interest We 
use a framework for evaluating individual farm financial 
health which is based on ccubined income and solvency 
position (fig. 18). 

Farms or households classified in a favorable position have 
positive income and a low debt/asset ratio (less than 0.40). 
In good, short-term, financial health, these financially heal- 
thy operations might consider investment or business 



Figure 18— Financial health classifications 
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T«bl« 18— DIatrlbutloh'Of ,f»rm dtbt (Includlna opt'rator housaholdB), by 
sftlectad landtrt, O^cainbtr 31, 1985*86 



Landtr 


Real 


Tvoe of debt 
estate : Nonreal 


estate : 


Total 


1/ 


1985 


1986 


1985 : 


19B6 : 


1985 


1986 








Billion dollars 






CoRUnfircHAl hnntrn 


1 1 • «• 


12.7 


35. 5 


J 1 • r 


46.9 


43.9 


Federal land banks 


44.7 


37.7 


n/a 


n/a 


AA t 


37.7 


Fadaral TntAprnRdlAte 






Credit Banks 


n/a 


n/a 


.5 


.3 


.5 


.3 


Production Credit 










Associations 


n/a 


n/a 


14.6 


11.0 


14.6 


11.0 


LIfB insurance 

bits II lOUl 111 IwV 












companlas 


11.8 


1ft 1 


n/a 


n/a 


11.8 


10.9 


Farraars Hona 








Administration 


10.4 


10.3 


16.7 


16.4 


27.1 


26.7 


Connodlty Credit 










Corporation 2/ 


.3 


.1 


n/a 


n/a 


.3 


.1 


Individuals and others : 


27.2 


24.0 


15.4 


12.4 


42.6 


36.4 


Total 


105.8 


95.8 


^2.2 


71.0 


188.0 


166.8 



n/a«not applicable. 

1/ Totals roay not add due to rounding. 2/ Excludes loans on crops and 
Includes loans for crop storajie and drying facilities. 



Table 19 — Farm real estate snd nonreal estate debt (including operator 
households), selected years, December 31 » 1975*'86 



Lender 



1975 : 1980 : 1981 : 19Q2 : 1983 : 19B4 : 1985 : 1986 



Federal land banks 
Life Insurance 

companies 
All operating banks 
Production Credit 

Associations 
Federal Intermediate 

Credit Banks 
Farmers Home 

Administration 
Total 1/ 
Individuals and others 

Total i/ 
Commodity Credit 

Corporation 2/ 
Total 1/ 



.4 
91.7 



Billion dollars 



16.0 


36.2 


43.8 


47.8 


48.9 


49.2 


44.7 


37.7 


6.7 
26.5 


12.9 
40.1 


13.1 
41.2 


12.8 
44.5 


12.7 
48.3 


12.4 
49.8 


11.8 
46.9 


10.9 
43.9 


10.8 


19.7 


21.2 


21.0 


19.3 


17.9 


14.1 


10.7 


.4 


.8 


.9 


.9 


.9 


.9 


.5 


.3 


5.1 
65.4 
25.8 


19.5 
129.3 
47.9 


23.2 
143.4 
50.6 


23.9 
150.4 
51.5 


24.2 
154.3 
51.3 


25.7 
155.9 
47. t 


27.1 
145.1 
42.6 


26.7 
130.3 
36. x 



91.2 177.2 193.9 202.0 205.6 203.8 187.7 166. b 



5.0 
182.1 



8.0 
202.0 



15.7 
218.5 



10.8 
217.3 



8.9 
213.1 



17.3 
205.0 



18.8 
185.1 



V Totals may not add due to rounding. 2/ 
loans for crop storage and drying facilities. 



Includes b&tn loans on crops and 
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expansion; Farms in the marjginal income category have low 
debt but negative income; their incomo problem is likely re- 
lated to current business decisions or changes in the 
economic climate rather than to the financial riskiness of 
past decisions. 

The ixiarginal solvency category includes farms or 
households with high debt (debt/asset ratio above 0.40) and 
positive income who, while not experiencing short-term in- 
come difficulties, are susceptible to economic changes that 
would prevent making cash commitments. Vulnerable farms 
or households are in a doubly stressful situation when they 
have both high debt and negative income. Their income 
neither meets current expenses nor reduces existing indebted- 
ness, and their continued viability is threatened. 



MEASURES OF FARM 
FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE 

Income Measures 

Net cash farm income. Measures the amount of funds 
generated by the farm business that can be used repay prin- 
cipal, expand the business, or pay for family consumption or 
other obligations. Calculated as gross cash income minus 
cash operating expenses, including interest payments but ex- 
cluding principal repayment. 

Net cask household income. Measures funds avaiLble to 
the farm household, after cash business and family living ex- 
penses are met, for business expansion, further consumption, 
savings, or other obligations. Calculated as family nonfarm 
income plus net cash farm income minus an estimate of prin- 
cipal repayments and a family living allowance. Family 
living allowance for 1986 was estimated at $15,500. Prin- 
cipal pa> menls estimated for each operation were based on 
the amount of real estate and nonreal estate debt owed to 
each lender and were consistent with standard debt repay- 
ment schedules. 

Net farm income. Provides a calendar year measure of the 
net value of agricultural production whether sold or stored 
on the farm. Net farm income calculated as adjusted gross 
cash mcome, reflecting changes in inventory values, plus 
nonmoney income minus total operating expenses, including 
both interest and depreciation of capital stock. 

Solvency Measures 

Debt/asset ratio. Measures both proportional owner equity 
in the farm and the financial risk exposure of the operation 
(the exten. to which the farm's assets have been borrowed 
against). Calculated as total debt outstanding as of January 
1, 1987, divided by the farmer's estimate of the current 
market value of owned assets of the farm business. 



Estimates ofiricome, debt, and asset values developed from 
the FCRS differed from our farm sector estimates. FCRS 
data are collected only for farms that sold or purchased at 
least $1 ,000 of agricultural products during the year, and 
FCRS data represent only farm operators (not landlords and 
contractors). The FCRS accounted for about 95 percent of 
the official USDA number of farms with sales above 
$40,000. 

Debt Levels and Distribution 

Approximately two of three commercial-sized farms ended 
1985 and 1986 in a good solvency posiuon, with debl,/asset 
ratios of 0.40 and below (table 20). While the survey es- 
timate of the number of comnr.ercial farms dropped by 12 
percent from the end of 1985 to the end of 1986, the number 
of insolvent farms (with debi/asset ratios above 1) dropped 
by over 20 percent, probably because of lender foreclosures 
on insolvent farms and a shift of some farms from insolvent 
to solvent status. Although a smaller percentage of farmers 
were insolvent in 1986, a larger share had debt/asset ratios 
between 0.71 and 1. If lenders considered only farms with 
debt/asset ratios less than 0.70 as creditworthy, then more 
than 15 percent of all commercial farms would not have 
qualified for additional credit based on their 1986 balance 
sheets compared with 14 percent in 1985. 

Farms with annual sales of $100,000-$249,999 improved 
their solvency positions the most during the year, and the per- 
centage of farms in that sales cl^iss which were insolvent fell 
from 8 to 5 percent (fig. Farms with sales of $250,000-" 
$499,999 also it .proved their debt/asset positions, while the 
debt/asset distribution of larger commercial farms remained 
about the same. Tht share of smaller farms, sales of 
$40,COO-$100,000, with low debt/aiset ratios declined and 
the insolvent share increased (although small farms con- 
tinued to have lower debt/asset ratios than larger farms). 
Land value declines in 1986, which were proportio:.ately 
larger for poorer quality land than for more productive land, 
may have played a role in the relatively poor solvency perfor- 
mance of smaller commercial-sized farms during the year. 

Total debt owed by commercial operators fell 17 percent 
from $95.5 billion on January 1, 198G, to $79.7 billion year 
later. The percentage of all debt owed by insolvent farms 
decreased, and the percentage owed by faims with debt/asset 
ratios between 0.70 and 1 ircreased from 18 to 21 perceni of 
all debt. 

Net Income Leveli 

The proportion of commercial farms which eamed negative 
net cash incomes fell in 1985 and 1986 (table 21), indicating 
improved liquidity for the farm business and the farm 
household. The trend of improved cash flow is consistent 
with aggregate sector income estimates, largely due to in- 
creased Government payments and reduced production 
(including interest) expenses. Net cash income was not as 
strong for households as for businesses in any of the past 3 
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' ;ycare,''SUg^ niany farm families either consumed 

h less or saved less to support the farm business. 

y> 

The share of commercial farm businesses with negative net 
farm incomes (which can only be calculated for 1986) was 
higher than the share with negative net cash incomes. So, 
some farmers are drawing down inventories and not replac- 
ing depreciated capital to maintain current cash flow, 
iwssibly at the expense of future profitability. 

Financial Stress 

The share of all farms classified as vulnerable was lower in 
1986 than in 1985, and the share classified as favorable was 
greater in 1986 (see table 21). Fifty-five percent of farm 
businesses and 49 percent of farm hoL-seholds were in a 
favorable financial, position in 1986 (302,000 and 270,000 
respectively) when we used net cash income with the 
debt/asset ratio to classify farms. One-half of farm busi- 
nesses were healthy when we used net farm income, which 
is a longer term indicator of financial health, to classify 
farms. 

Trends within the remaining categories are revealing. The 
percentage of farms in the marginal income category 
dv^clined under both cash income measures during 1984-86, 
indicating a continuing improvement in cash flow. The 
share of farms in the marginal solvency category increased 
in both 1985 and in 1986, partly because increased income 
in 1986 moved previously vulnerable farms into the mar- 
ginal solvency classification. Some farms probably moved 
from the marginal income category into the marginal solven- 



cy classification because of the combined influences of im- 
proved cash flow and the continued erosion of asser values. 

Nearly half of all commercial-sized farm businesses (around 
261,000 farms) had sales of less tiian $250,000 in 1986, and 
they were in a favorable financial position. We used.net 
cash farm income and solvency to analyze the distribution of 
financial stress by farm size, farm type, and region. Because 
net cash farm income is used, the results indicate financial 
conditions of the farm business from a short-term perspec- 
tive. Using net cash household income or net farm income 
produces different results. 

Although a larger proportion of die small commercial-sized 
farms (sales under $250,000) were in the favorable classifica- 
tion compared with larger farms, we determined Uiat smaller 
farms also had a larger proportion showing vulnerablity than 
did large farms (table 22). The share of commercial farms 
classified as vulnerable decreased from 1985 to 1986 for all 
sales categories except the smallest Farms with sales of 
$100,000-$249,999 showed the most improvement in 1986, 
with the share of favorably classified operators rising from 
52 percent to 56 percent. 

Because debt/asset ratios of small commercial farms (sales 
below $100,000) increased in 1986, a greater proportion of 
these farms a\ 3re in the marginal solvency category (an in- 
crease of around 6,000 farms). A shift from marginal 
income to marginal solvency status took place due to in- 
creased incomes and reduced asset levels. In other sales 
classes, the proportion of operators in the marginal solvency 



Figure 19~CoiisiQrciol farms with dfibt/acTOt 
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tabl« 30-^rDlBtr1k>utlon of conmtrcial-aiztd farma by alza and dabt/aaaat ratio, 

19B5-8G \J 



Farm alzt 






Oabt/aasat ratio 






Total 2/ 


0.40 or lata: 


0.41-0.70 : 


0 71*1 0 

V'f' 1'V 


1.0 or 


mora: 






1909 . 


1 000 . 




1985: 


1986 : 


19B5:1886_ 












Parcant 








$500,000 and ovar 


3.1 


3.0 


1.1 


1.2 


0.5 0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


5.2 5.1 


$250,000-$489,999 


7.3 


5.9 


3.2 


2.2 


1.3 1.0 


.B 


.5 


12.6 9.6 


$lOO,000-$248,999 


22.7 


24.9 


7.4 


7.9 


3.3 3.B 


2.9 


2.0 


36.3 3B.7 


$40,O00-$9g,989 


33.1 


31.4 


7.5 


B.3 


2.6 3.B 


2.7 


3.1 


45.9 46.8 


Total 2/ 


66.3 


65.2 


19.2 


19.7 


7.7 &.2 


6.7 


5.9 


100.0 100.0 












Thousands 








Nunibar of fsrins 


:412.9 


357.0 


119. B 


107. B 


47.9 50.1 


41.9 


32.4 


622.4 547.3 










Billion dollars 






Afaount of dabt 




25.0._ 


32.2 


26.9 


17.6 16.7 


15.9 


11.2 


95.5 79.7 



1/ Co?wn«rc1a1-8l2ad farra3 had annual aalas of at laaat $40,000. 2/ Totals way 
not add dua to rounding. 



Tabia 21— Financial poaltlon of consmarclal-alzad farns, 1984-86 \l 



Incona and yaar 


Oabt/assat ratio 


Total 2/ 


0.40 and below 


above 0.40 


Pot^ltiva Income: 


Parcant^oa of commarci&i 


farms 


Nat cash farm income— 








1984 


54.4 


20.1 


74.5 


1885 


53.8 


23.7 


77.5 


1986 


55.1 


25.6 


80.7 


Nat cash household Income— 








1984 


46.1 


12.4 


58.5 


1985 


47.8 


16.7 


64.6 


1986 


49.4 


18.3 


67.8 


Nat farm income— 3/ 








1966 


50.0 


21.8 


71.8 


Negative income: 








Net cash farm income— 








1984 


14.3 


11.1 


25.5 


1985 


12.5 


9.9 


22.5 


1986 


10.2 


9.1 


19.3 


Net cash houaehold income— 








1984 


22.7 


18.8 


41.5 


1985 


18.5 


16.9 


35.4 


1986 


15.8 


16.4 


32.2 


Net farm income— 3/ 








1986 


15.3 


12.9 


28.2 



\J Commercial farms had annual sales of at least $40,000. 2/ Totals may not 
add due to rounding. 3/ Data for 1884-85 are unavailable. 



Table 22— Oiatributlon of commercial-sized farma by financial health category 
and farm size, 1985-86 1/, 2/ 



F«rm size 


Favorable 


Marginal : Marginal 
income : solvency 


Vulnerable 


Total 3/ 


1985-^986 


1985:1986 : 1885:1986 


1985:1986 


1985: 1986 


$500,000 and over 
$250,000-$499,99g 
$100,000-$249,999 
$4O,000-$99,999 
Total 3/ 


Parcant 

2.6 2.5 0.6 0.5 1.6 1.7 0.5 0.4 5.2 5.1 
6.4 S.O 1.0 .8 4.0 3.0 1.3 .7 12.6 9.6 
19.0 21.5 3.8 3.5 10.110.6 3.5 3.2 36.3 38.7 
25.9 26.1 7.3 5.4 8.0 10.3 4.7 4.9 45.9 46. C 
53.9 55.1 12.7 10.2 23.7 25.6 10.0 9.1 100.0 100.0 



1/ Financial health catagorlau were determined using net cash farm income and 
the dtbt/asset ratio. 2/ Corftmarclal-sized farms had annual sales of at least 
$40,000. 3/ Totals may^'not add due to rounding. 
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category fell or stabilized and the proportion declined in the 
marginal income category. 

The number of cash grain enterprises declined in 1986, while 
livestock operations increased as producers took advantage 
of better conditions in the input and output markets for live- 
stock producers (table 23). Cash grain enterprises 
constituted more than 30 percent of all commercial-sized 
farms in 1986. and 52 percent of these farms were classified 
in the favorable category compared with 53 percent in 1985. 
Fifty-four percent of all beef, hog, or sheep operations 
reached a favorable financial position at the end of 1986, up 
fifom 47 percent in 1985. But, the share of vulnerable cash 
grain farms increased during 1986, while the share and the 
numbers of vulnerable beef, hog, or sheep farms declined 
(fig. 20). 

At least 50 percent of operations in each farm type showed 
financial stability. Nursery/greenhouse operations, which 
made up 2 percent of all commercial farms, had the highest 
share (74 percent) classified favorable and the lowest share 
(5 percent) classified vulnerable. Dairy farms, which were 
nearly 25 percent of all commercial-sized farms in 1986, 
ranked second, with 61 percent (82,000) classified favorable 
and 6 percent (8,000) classified vulnerable. These statistics 
represent an improvement for dairy farms over 1985. 

The share of farms in the vulnerable category increased for 
cash grain, tobacco or cotton, poultry, otl;cr crop, and other 
livestock (which include diversified operations as well as 
farms specializing in crops or livestock other than those in 



the major categories). We associated the highest incidence 
of stress with farms classified as other crop enterprises, with 
14 percent considered vulnerable. Solvency was a greater 
problem than liquidity for all farm types except vegetable, 
fruit, or nut aid other livestock farms among farms in the 
marginal category. 

Despite the deterioration in the financial condition of cash 
grain farms, farmers in the Lake States, Com Belt, Northern 
Plains, and Southern Plains improved their positions, with an 
increase in the percentage and number of farmers that 
showed financial improvement (174,000 farms in 1985 and 
222,000 in 1986) (table 24). Lake States' improvement 
probably came from dairy farmer financial gains, while in 
the other regions, improved market conditions for beef and 
hog farms likely boosted financial health. 

Financial conditions in the Northeast, Pacific, and Mountain 
States changed litrle from 1985 to 1986. Economic health 
improved in the Com Belt, Lake States, Noithem Plains, and 
Southern Plains as the share of farms favorably classified in- 
creased and the share of vulnerable farms decreased or 
increased only slightly. Financial conditions deteriorated for 
farm businesses in the Appalachian, Delta, and Southeast 
regions during 1986. The lat!cr two 3gions had the worst 
financial positions of all the regions. 

Some regions stood out in 1986 as having primarily solven- 
cy relatcd problems, while income deficits predominated in 
other regions. The Lake States, Com Belt, and Northern 
Plains accounted for 59 percent of all farms, yet they had 70 



Figure 20 — VulnQroblc farms, by typa of 
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percent of all operators in a marginal solvency category but 
only 37 percent of those in a marginal income position, 
Similar.analyses revealed that income was the major 
problem in ^1 the remaining regions except the Northeast 
during 1986, which had the strongest financial position. The 
Northeast had 8 percent of all farms, 10 percent of those in a 
favorable financial position, but only 3 percent of vulnerable 
operations. 

Potential Losses on Agricultural Loans 

Financial ^lifficulties in the l980's have produced a high rate 
of farm failure, threatening the survival of financial institu- 
tions that lend to farmers, ailing commodity prices and 
plummeting land values were key causes of Hnancial stress. 
Expenses exceeded receipts for many farmer-operators who 



were unable to n^eet scheduled interest and principal pay- 
ments. 

Farm real estate values reflected expected earnings and infla- 
tion rates. Average land value had dropped 45 perce it from 
the 1980 inflation-adjusted level by early 1987. The finan- 
cial situation of many farmers and their bankers became 
untenable because loan payments were not being made, and 
the loan security provided by farmland collateral disap- 
peared. 

Estimates of Loan Losses 

We based the potential loan loss estimates in this report on 
the FCRS data collected in Februar>--March of each year by 
NASS State offices. The farm operator survey represents at 
least 90 percent of the agricultural sector's commercial-sized 



Tabic 2S--Dl8tributton of comntrclal-'Blzvd farms, by financial haalth catagory 
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1935: 
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1986 : 


1985: 
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Cash grain 


19.4 


17.1 


3.7 


2.8 


10.0 


9.4 
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36.7 


33.1 


Tobacco, cotton ' 
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1.9 
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.9 


.3 


.4 
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Vagatable, fruit, 






















nut 
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.5 


.7 


.5 


.6 
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4.6 


Nursary, graan- 
















.1 


2.1 


1.9 


house 


1.7 


1.4 


.1 


.1 


.2 


.3 


.1 


Othar crop 


2.1 


1.4 


.7 


.4 


1.1 


.6 


.4 


.4 


4.3 


2.8 


Baaf, hog, shaap 


9.6 


13.9 


3.6 


3.7 


4.3 


6.0 


2.9 


2.0 


20.4 


25.6 


Dairy 


: 12.9 


14.9 


2.0 


1.3 


5,7 


6.6 


1.7 


1.5 


22.3 


24.3 


Poultry 


: 2.4 


1.4 


.5 


.1 


.7 


1.0 


.3 


.3 


3.9 


2.8 


Othar livestock 


: 1.3 


.6 


,4 


.4 


.4 


.2 


.1 


.1 


2.3 


1.2 


Total 4/ 


: 53.7 


55.1 


12.6 


1Q.1 


23.7 


25.7 


10.0 


9.2 


100.0 


100.0 



1/ Financial health categories were determined using net cash farm Income and 
the debt/a&set ratio. 2/ Connserclal-mzod farms had annual sales of at least 
$40,000. 3/ Farms kf^ra'"asBlgned to a particular enterpi Ise type If •t^^a farmer 
reported that the commodity represented the largest proportion of gross income. 
4/ Totals may not add due to rounding. 



Table 24— Distribution of commercial -sized farms, by financial health category 
and region, 1985-86 J/i 2/ 
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Total 4/ 
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1985 : 
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Northeast 


6.6 


5.5 


0.9 


0.8 


1.5 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 


9.4 


8.1 


lake States 


7.2 


8.C 


1.2 


.7 


5.5 


5.5 


1.5 


1.2 


15.3 


15.5 


Corn Bolt 


14.0 


15.5 


2.1 


2.2 


7.1 


7.6 


2.6 


2,7 


25.9 


27.9 


Northern Plains 


7.5 


8.B 


1.3 


.9 


3.9 


4.9 


1.6 


1.3 


14.3 


16.0 


Appalachia 


4.1 


3.5 


1.5 


.9 


.7 


.9 


.3 


.4 


6.6 


5.7 


Southeast 


2.4 


1.5 


.7 


.7 


.8 


.7 


.7 


.4 


4.7 


3.3 


Delta States 


1.7 


1.9 


.6 


.6 


.6 


1.1 


.5 


.6 


3.5 


4.3 


Southern Plains 


3.1 


3.3 


2.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


7.4 


6.4 


Mountain States 


3.3 


3.4 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.4 


.7 


.6 


6.5 


6.5 


Pacific States 


: 3.8 


3.6 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


.5 


.6 


6.4 


6.4 


Total 4/ 


53.7 


55.1 


12.5 


10.2 


2-.. 8 


25.6 


9.9 


9.1 


100.0 


100.0 



\/ Financial health catagorles were detarnilnart using nst cash farm Income and the 
dBb./aBset ratio. 2/ Cotnraerclal-sized farms had annual bales of at least $40,000. 
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faims and about 60 percent ohm^ This 
section focuscs.on commercial-sized farms with annual busi- 
ness activity of $40,000 or more. 

Potential'lender loss was an estimate of farm debt that would 
riotbfcrcpaid from liquidation of the assets of vulnerable 
operations: Lenders cannot recover a substantial amount of 
the collateral' on farm loans because estimated values of as- 
sets ^e not realized in forced sales. Lending institutions 
• •-^typically expect to lose about 33 percent of the value of 
* foreclosed assets. We assumed that 20 percent of machinery 
and real estate assets and 10 percent of crop and livestock in- 
ventories were not recovered by lenders. Our more 
optimistic recovery rate rcflccls our view that some of the 
financially vulnerable operations will work their way back to 
financial health and that their assets will not be liquidated. 

Financially Vulnerable Operations 
The analytical frameworic wc used to determine if farmers 
and their lenders were likely to experience debt loss per- 
mitted a tradeoff between stronger cash flows and 
weakening debt position (where debts increasingly dominate 
tl.i farm asset base). 



We considered farmers to be vulnerable to potential loan los- 
ses under these conditions; 

• technical insolvency (debts larger than assc's), 

• very high debt ratio, unable to meet all obligauons, or 

• higfi debt raUos, unable to meet any obligations. 
Ihcse categories describe debt burden (debt/asset ratio): 

• no debt (0) 

• low debt (0-0.40) 

• high debt (0.40-0.70) 

• very high debt (0.70-1) 

- technically insolvent (more than 1). 

We measured debt service ability by the ratio ot net cash 
flow (after capital replacement and family hving expenses 
but before interest expense) to the sum of interest plus es- 
timated principal payments due on farm loans to produce the 
following: 

• ratio of 1 or more meant full debt service, 

• less than 1 and more than 0 meant partial debt service, and 

• 0 or less implied no service. 
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The financially vulnerable group of about 100,000 farms 
made up about 16 percent of all commercial operations but 
accounted for about 33 percent of commercial farm debt 
(table 25). The shaded area in table 25 represents two dis- 
tinct types of financial problems: 67,000 farmers with high 
debt to very high debt, wlio experienced cashflow difficul- 
ties but remained solvent, and 37,000 insolvent farmers with 
varied debt service ability who would not have sufficient as- 
sets after liquidation to repay their debL The second group 
was fundamental to the financial problem confronting farm 
lenders because these farmers held 90 percent (^$5.6 billion) 
of potential loan losses (table 26). 

Small commercial farms (sales between $40,000 and 
$100,000) were nearly half the total number of operaUons 
with potential loan losses (49,000) but generated less than 31 
percent of the total estimated value of losses. Nearly 70 per- 
cent of the $6.3-billion potential loan loss was on debt held 
by operations with $40,000-S250,000 in production value. 
Operations ihat produced more than $1 million in com- 
modities were 2 percent of stressed farms but contributed 16 
percent of potential loan losses. 

About 15 percent of commercial operations with production 
of $ 100,000-$500,000 showed financial vulnerablity. The 
proportion of farms with potential loan losses was sligiitly 
higher, about 18 percent, for larger and smaller commercial 
operations, suggesting two contrasting patterns in the 
development of severe lender difficulties: a large number of 
unrecoverable loans to small commercial operators, or a 
small number of unrecoverable loans to a few of the largest 
farm operations. 

The proportion of farms with potential loan losses has 
declined markedly in the Northern Plains and eastern Com 
Belt since 1985 (table 27). Ten percent of commercial 
operators threatened loan losses in the Pacific States and 8 
percent in New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
continuing strength in dairy, fruit, and vegetable earnings 
and relatively stronger land prices have pi*ovided financial 
strength to both coastal regions. 

Stress conditions appeared to be stabilizing in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Missouri. About 35 percent of all 
financially vulnerable commercial operators resided in these 
four States during 1986, and more than 20 percent of the 
operators remained in financial difficulty. Iowa and Min- 
nesota, which have had the largest number of operaiOrs with 
potential loan losses, experienced 60 percent of land price 
declines over the past 5 ' .jars. 

Loan loss conditions deteriorated in the Southern Plains, 
Delta, and Southeast. Louisiana experienced a 27-perccnt 
land price decline in 1986. Texas, Arkansas, and Mississippi 
have also experienced 1 or more years of drought, suffering 
losses on corn, soybeans, and grain sorghum. Total loan los- 
ses could be less in these regions because the South has 
fewer commercial-sized operations than does the h'idwest. 
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However* average loan loss per stressed fanner coiild be 
greater in the South than in other regions. 

Potential Lender Losses 

Estimated loan chaige-offs increased from $2 billion in 1984 
to nearly $5 billion in 1986. Cumulative lender losses on all 
agricultural ioans likely reached $11 billion for the 3 years 
(table 28). Potential lender losses on loans to commercial 
operators reached an estimated $6.3 billion at the beginning 
of 19.87. The three largest institutional lenders in agricul- 
ture, FmHA, FCS, and banks, provided about 60 percent of 
agricultural financing in 1986. These lenders will likely ab- 
sorb 80-90 percent of the remaining potential loan losses 
anfiong commercial fanners. Nearly $2 billion of the poten- 
tial losses came from about 120,000 FmHA borrowers. 

FmHA has been a lender of last resort with responsibilities 
to financially hard-pressed farmers. FmHA's difficulties 
may increase relative to the FCS and banks after 1987, be- 



cause $400 million in loan losses were registered by the 
FmHA in 1986 compared with $1.4 billion acknowledged by 
the FCS. No principal or interest payments could have been 
made from farm or family earnings on 43 percent of the 
FmHA debt held by stressed operators (table 29). Loans to 
vuberable operators from the FCS and banks were more like- 
iy to have had at least some interest paid. No principal or 
interest payments could have been made on 24 percent of 
FCS's and 33 percent of commercial banks* loans to stressed 
operators. Sixteen percent of all FmHA loans to commercial 
farm operations may have been charged off compared with 7 
percent for all lenders. 

The 26-percent increase in potential loan losses between, the 
beginning of 1985 and 1986 reflects tv/o key financial fac- 
tors: commodity receipts less cash expenses averaged only 
$23,600, and average land values declined $84 per acre in 
1985. Thus, debt service capacity was limited by low in- 
comes and balance sheets weakened by declines in asset values, 
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Tabia 28**Losssi on agricultural loam. 1884-86 



LsncJsr 


ieb4 


: 18B5 


1986 






Million dollar! 




CoMtrclal banki i/ 


800 


1.300 


1.200 


Farm credit systsn 


426 


1.105 


1.400 


Famsrs Hons Administration 


55 


146 


400 


LI fa Inturancs coinpanlss. 
individuals, and othars 2/ 


600 


1.400 


2.000 


Total loan lotssi 


2.000 


4.000 


5.000 



J/ Only nonrsal sstata loan losisi wsrs Included. 2/ Bscauia loan lostss by 
thsts isndsrs ara not raportad. wa sstltutsd by asiuming tht sins ratio of 
charoa-offs to outstanding loani at landing Instltutloni that rsported loan lossss. 
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: 1985 
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loans 
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Faraars Hom 

Administration 


. - - Million dollars - - 
1.2o0 2,840 1.950 


31 


- Parcsnt 
16 


43 


CofMsrclal banki 


i.rso 


2.140 


1.800 


29 


8 


33 


Fara crsdit systaix 


2.250 


2.100 


1.660 


26 


7 


24 


Individuals 


650 


600 


440 


7 


4 


32 


Othar landars 


830 


740 


450 


7 


5 


98 


Total 


6.850 


8.610 


6.310 


100 


7 


35 



42 

51 



Net avehige receipts after expe^ In 
1986. and average land valiiei.declined only $47 per acre. 
Lower cstimales of potential loan losses in 1986 also . 
reflected loan chargc-oifb and debt rcsmicturing.which took 
place before the 1986 survey. Estimates of potential loan los- 
ses among commercial-sized farms declined 27 percent from 
$8.6 bUUon in early 1986 to $6.3 billion in early. 1987. We 
found evidence of Uie resolution of some severe debt 
problems in \ht survey data, nearly 9,000 fewer insolvent 
commercial opcratiovis. 

Debt in tiie farm operator survey aaounled to about 60 per- 
cent of the debt in tiie agricultural sectw. When tiie 
potential losses estimated for tiie survey debt were applied 
proportionally to tiie total debt in ^culture, tiie likely 
range of loan losses increased from $6.3 to $7-$12.9 billion. 

We assumed tiiat operators witii debt/asset ratios of 2 or 
higher will have had tiieir loans foreclosed or rcsmicmrcd by 
tiie end of 1987. This reduces projected potential loan losses 
from $7 billion to approximately $4 billion between January 
1987 and January 1988. 

Nonoperatcr landlord debt and tiie personal debt of farm 
families, which arc not included in tiie survey, will probably 
exhibit lower rates of loss ti;an operator debt If tiic rate of 
loin losses on nonsurvey debt is half tiiat on operator debt, 
tiien lenders will absorb about $10 billion in loan losses 
tiirough tiic 1980's. Total loan losses in tiic agriculuiral sec- 
tor between 1984 and 1989 will tiien be $20-$22 billion, or 
approximately 10 percent of debt outstanding when financial 
problems began in tiic early 1980's. 

The flnancial burden mirroring loan losses of $20 billion is 
immense. If, however, tiie pace of loan writeoffs continues 



in 1987 at tiie$5-billion rate estimated for 19fy6, tiicn tiie 
farm sector will have digested 70-80 percent of tiie debt 
crisis by tiic end of 1987, 



LINKAGES OF AGRICULTURE 
TO OTHER SECTORS 

In 1986, tiie food and fiber system provided jobs for 20 mil- 
lion woriccrs, nearly 18 percent of the total civilian 
woricforce, and generated over $7Q0 billion of GNP, 16.6 
percent of tiie total in tiie economy (tables 30 and 31), The 
demand fcM: farm poducts tends to be relatively stable. Re- 
lated supporting activities, such^ producing, assembling, 
processing, and distributing tiiesc products to consumers is 
also relatively stable. Therefore, under normal economic 
growtii in the economy, demand for otiiecproducts is likely 
to grow faster tiian food and fiber demands, and employment 
and income in tiie food and fiber sector should slowly 
decrease as a share of tiie total economy, a pattern tiiat con- 
tinued a trend in 1986. 

Food Consumption 

After rising for 3 consecutive years, total food consumption 
remained steady in 1986 as measunwi by USDA*s per capita 
food consumption index, preliminary estimates indicate. 
This index, calculated from pounds of food and retail prices 
in a base year, was unchanged last year but was about 4 per- 
cent higher tiian in 1982 (table 32). While tiie index 
includes most foods, it docs not measure total food use be- 
cause data are not available for some fruit and vegetables 
and otiier products. Food consumption has been relatively 
stable over the long term, increasing by only about 4.5 per- 
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Tftblt 31***Va1u« cdcvd In tht food and fiber lytttfi, laltctad t^aari, 1876«*I6 
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658.8 


705.4 


701.5 


Total dofititic tconotiyj/ 


1,783 


3,053 


3,166 


3,406 


3,772 


4,010 


4,235 








Parcant valua 


-addtd 






Valua addtd: 














Farn lactor 


2.4 


2.2 


2.4 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


1.5 


Nonfarn tactora 


17.5 


16.2 


16.8 


16.2 


15.8 


15.8 


15.0 


Total food and f Ibtr 


18.8 


16.4 


18.3 


17.7 


17.5 


17.6 


16.6 


Total doAfttic acorionivl/ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 



1/ Total 8 may not add due to rounding. 



Table 31 -Annual per capita food consuicptlon, retail weight equivalent, 
selected years, 1876-86 



Item 


• 1876 : 


1883 


: 1984- : 


1885 : 


1886 1/ 








1867-100 






Aggregate food consumption index 


; 105.5 


105.5 


106.8 


103.2 


109.0 






Pounds per c^plte 




Food groups: 












Red neat-' 2/ 


153 


144 


144 


144 


142 


Beef and veal 


88 


80 


60 


81 


82 


Pork 


54 


62 


62 


62 


59 


Poultry 


52 


65 


67 


70 


73 


Eggs 


34 


33 


33 


32 


32 


Dairy products 


322 


304 


306 


308 


314 


Flour and cereal products 


148 


148 


148 


155 


165 


Fats and oils. Including 












butter 


58 


63 


62 


67 


67 


Fresh fruit 


81 


83 


81 


90 


91 


Fresh vegetables 3/ 


68 


74 


78 


78 


78 


Sugars and sweeteners, caloric 


132 


142 


147 


153 


152 



\_l Prellnlnary. 2/ Red nsut Includaa lansb and nutton.- 3/ Data era for 
lattuca, tomatoes, onions, carrots, celary, corn, broccoIlT and caullflouer. 
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cent during 1967-82. Food consumption data come from in- 
formation on supply and ul. rf farm products, not from 
direct measures of consumption. They, in fact, measure dis- 
appearance of food from c .nmercial channels."*. 

Beef and veal consumptipn rose slightly to 82 pounds per 
person on a retail weight basis in 1986. Pork consumption 
declined 3 pounds to 59 pounds per person. Poultry con- 
sumption continued its long upward trend, increasing about 
3 pounds to 73 pounds. The use of dairy products rose be- 
cause of higher consumption of cheese and low-fat milk 
products. 

Consumers have been altering their consumption of major 
food croups. Beef and veal consumption fell 16 pounds per 
person from 1976 to 1986, but pork consumption rose 5 
pounds, and poultry consumption increased 21 pounds. This 
change in consumption patterns partly followed changes in 
the relative prices of beef and veal, pork, and poultry. Pork 
and poultry prices have increased much less than beef and 
veal. During 1976-86, beef and veal prices increased 65 per- 
cent, pork 37 percent, and poultry 49 percent 

Per capita egg consumption hit a record low in 1986, but the 
long-term rale of decline in consumption has slowed in 
recent years. Dairy product consumption, up about 4 percent 
since 1982^ remained below 1976's level. 

Among crop foods, per capita consumption of fresh fruit 
rose 10 pounds during the past 10 years. Expanded con- 
sumption of such noncitrus ^ . ,sh fruit as grapes and bananas 
triggered the increase. Consumption of eight major commer- 
cial fresh vegetables rose 11 pounds per person during 
1976-86 mainly reflecting rising consumption of fresh 
tomatoes, lettuce, oni'^ns, and broccoli. Consumption of fats 
and oils has increased 9 pounds per person since 1976. Use 
of salad and cooking oils and shortening increased 4 pounds 
each, and the use of table spreads and lard declined slightly. 
Per capita consumption of flour and cereal products was up 
10 pounds in 1986 and 17 pounds during 1976-86. Wheat 
flour consumption increased 7 pounds in 1986 and rice, 3 
pounds. Sugar and sweetener consu..iption climbed from 
132 pounds in 1976 to 152 pounds in 1986. 

U.S« Agrfculturai Exports 

U.S. agricultural export volume fell sharply in 1986 to its 
lowest level since 1975. After an unabated decline ovir the 
past 6 years, the quantity of agricultural exports in 1986 
dropped about 30 pecent from the 1980 peak. Last year saw 
the value of farm exports fall even more as lower per unit ex- 
port prices for most major comsnodities except soybeans 
accentuated the dccreasihg value of farm exports. During fis- 
cal year 1986, the total value of agricultural exports dropped 
16 percent (table 33), ttxt c^xport volume declined 19 percent 

^For more detailed tnd hUtoncal Informaiion, xtxt U.S. Dcpartmeni of 
Agriculture, Economic Rescardi Service. Food Consumption^ Pricest and 
Expenditures, m5,SB-749. January 1987. 



(table 34). Foreign sales of U.S. farm output as a share of 
total production fell to a 14-year low . ^986. Seventeen per- 
cent of domestic output was sold abroad last year compared 
with the peak of 30 percent in 1981 (table 35). 

Feed nnd food grains continue to account for the major 
volume of exports, providing 60 percent of the fiscal year 
1986 total. Com remained the most heavily traded com- 
modity and experienced the steepest fall in export prices of 
the major grains. Frec-on-board gulf port prices fell an 
average 21 percent, and volume decreased 10 percent The 
rate of decline in foreign purchases of U.S. wheat slov/ed, 
with export volume down slightly. The Food Security Act 
of l985 prompted wheat price declines by reducing die loan 
rate to restore vitality to U.S. farm trade. Values of wheat 
and wheat products exported fell 22 percent to $3.5 billion in 
1986 because of continued declines in export volume and 
lower prices in accordance with current farm legislation. 

After falling 13 percent by volume in 1985, foreign pur- 
chases of oilseeds and produc ts rebounded by over 5 million 
tons to exceed the 1984 level. The value of exports of oil- 
seeds and products idcreased slightly. Gains in the value of 
soybeans and protein meal offset slippage in soybean oil ex- 
ports. A major area of stability in U.S. farm exports 
continued with animals and animal products. Export volume 
of these commodities rose to the highest level since 1982, 
second only to the 1981 peak, with export value incr<*asing 7 
percent to a record S4.4 bUlion. 

CenUrally planned economies accounted for llie largest share 
of the decline in 1986 U.S. agricultural exports. Typically 
volatile Soviet purchases fell sharply in 1986, accounting for 
over $1.4 billion of the roughly $4 .9-b4...un total decline. 
Imporu jy Japan and newly industrialized Asian countries 
also declined substantially in 1986 (table 36). Despite some 
improvements in late 1986, these nations imported 10 per- 
cent less than the year cariier. The worst of this trend may 
be over due to exchange rate adjusunenis and improved cost- 
competitiveness of U.S. products (table 37). 

Tallc 38 shows a composite exchange rair -ndcx .hat con- 
siders trade volume and domestic inHaiion rates of importing 
counuies. The indices were real percentage changes in cur- 
rency units per U.S. dollar. Currencies of 38 countries were 
v/eighted by the proportion of U.S. agricultural exports each 
country purchased and adjusted for inflation relative to the 
U.S. Consumer Price Index. Agricultural trade indices for 
each commodity were based on the currencies of countries 
which imported the conimodiiy. 

The real, trade-weighieu dollar index declined 5 percent for 
all U.S. agriculiurdl trade f'-om January 1986 until early 
1987. The U.S. dollar depreciated approximately 10 percent 
against currencies of soybean- and com imponmg countries. 
During the same period, the trade-weighted dollar for wheat 
increased in value. Depreciation of the U.S. .^ollar, as indi- 
cated by individual exchange rates and composite indices, 
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Tablt 33**Va1ut of U.S. agricultural QKports, aalactad yaars, 19B1-B6 



cofnnoctity 


lool 




l9B9 I 


lUOD ; 


Changa* 

4 0DCMDe 4 / 

loBO*ob 1/ 






_ D4 1 1 4nM 

• Pi 1 1 lon 


001 lars 




Parcant 


Grains and faad 


21.9 


17.2 


13.3 


9.5 


-29 


Corni axcludlng products 




7 f\ 


9. a 


J.J 


-4 J 


■n«a V 1 inciuDing proouc^s 




7 


4.9 


J .9 




D 4 f*M^^9^MfiM\i an 4 1 1 A #4 

K ics*"*pauuy 1 ni 1 i«u 


1 .9 


A 
.O 


7 


e 

. Q 


14 


Dtntr 


2.0 


2.7 


2.9 


fl 4 

2. 1 




Ollsaads and products 


9.5 


8.4 


6.2 


6.3 


1 


sOyoaans 


C 0 


9.4 


*i Q 
J . (f 


A 9 
4 . « 


a 


Soybaan o1 1 


.9 




.6 


.J 


•4o 


Ollcaka and rraal 


4 7 

1 .7 


4 4 
1 . 1 


.8 


4 4 


22 


Dinar 


4 4 

I.I 


4 4 

1.1 


. a 


. I 


M 4 O 

•12 


AnitA&iB ana prooucTs 


A /\ 

4 .0 


4 .2 


A 4 

4.1 


A A 

4.4 


7 


Hldao and skins 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


15 


fyiaat and products 


.9 


.9 


.9 


1.0 


12 


Oils, graasas, fats 


.8 


.7 


.6 


.5 


-17 


Poultry maats 


.5 


.4 


.3 


.3 


10 


Dslry products 


.3 


.4 


.4 


.4 


4 


Othar 


.5 


.4 


.6 


.7 


17 


Cotton, excluding llntars 


2.3 


2.4 


1.9 


1.7 


-11 


Fruits and praparatlons, 












Including julcas 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


3 


Vegttablas and praparatlons 


1.4 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


11 


Nuts and praparatlons 


.6 


.6 


.7 


.7 


-1 


Tobacco, urtmanufacturad 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.-3 


-19 


Total 


. 43.8 


37.8 


31.2 


26.3 


-1G 



X/ Parcantage changas ara contputad from data bafore rounding and nay not 
correspond to figures shown In table. 



Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. Foreinn 
Agricultural Trade of the United States , Fiscal Year 1986 Supplement, 
pp. 30, 32-33. 
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Tabit 34«*volufit of U.S. sgrlcultural ftxpurts, Janutry«O0e«}«b<r , 1984-B6 



Coonodltv 


1S84 


: : 
1885 


1986 


Chanfia, 
: 1985-86 1/ 




• - • • 


Million tons 




Parcent 


Grains and fatd 


110.9 


86. S 


70.9 


-18 


Corn 


48.9 


48.9 


43.8 


•10 


Whaat 


42.2 


24.8 


24.5 


•1 


Rica 


2.2 


2.0 


2.5 


25 


All othar 


17.6 


17.6 


16.2 


-8 


OlViaads and products 


27.4 


23.7 


29.3 


24 


Soybaans 


19.5 


16.9 


21.4 


27 


Soybaan oil 


1.0 


1.0 


.6 


•40 


Ollcaka and naal 


4.6 


4.6 


4.8 


6 


All othar 


2.3 


2.3 


1.3 


-43 


Animal products 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


4 






,4 


,4 




Oils, graaaas, fats 


lis 


l!2 


l!4 


2 


Poultry naats 


.2 


.2 


.3 


50 






A 








1 .5 


1.3 


1 .5 


15 


rrUiXS ana prvparsv lonoi 










including julcas 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


•7 


Vagatablas and praparatlons 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


-12 


Nut& and praparatlons 


.4 


.4 


.5 


?5 


ToOacco, unnanufacturad 


.2 


.2 


.2 


1 


Total 


146.8 


146.8 


118.8 


-19 



X/ Parcantaga changas ara conputed *rom data bofora rounding and nay not 
corraapono to figuraa shown In tabla. 



Sourca: U.S. Oapartmant of Agriculture, Economic Rasaarch Sfrvica, Foralan 
Aarlcultural Tf*ad» of tha United. Statag , danuary/Fabruary 1987, pp. 7-8. 



Tabla 35— Share of U.S. farm production entering foreign markets, 1880-86 



Year 


Gross cash 
Incona 1/ 


Value of U.S. Exported ahare of 
: aoricultural exports 2/: dorsastlc production 3/ 






Percent 


1980 


143.3 


40.5 


28 


1881 


146.0 


43.8 


30 


1882 


150.5 


39.1 


28 


1983 


150.4 


34.8 


23 


1884 


155.3 


38.0 


24 


1885 


156.6 


31.2 


20 


1986 


153.0 


26.3 


17 



1/ Gross cash Incone Is tha sum of cash receipts, direct 6overnfi»ent payMnta, 
and farm-related Incoma. 2/ Total agricultural exporta In the fiscal year. 
3/ Exported ahare Is tha ratio of gross cash incoma to tha value of exports. 




Table 36— Principal 



inportara of U.S. agricultural products, 1885-66 



Country 



Oapan 

Natharlanda 

Canada 

South Korea 

Taiwan 

Mexico 

West Germany 

Egypt 

Italy 



198$ 



1886 



: 19B6 rank ; Change. 1SB5-86 1/ 



Bllllen doiiapg 



5.41 
1.87 
1.62 
1.41 
1.23 
1.44 
.94 
.89 
.67 



5.11 
2.07 
1.55 
1.29 
1.16 
1.06 
1.04 
.19 
.73 



Rank 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Percent 

-S 

11 

-4 

-9 

-6 
-25 

11 
-79 

9 



1/ Percentegei may not correspond to rounded quantities shown in the table. 

^-S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. Foreign 
Agricultural Trade nf thu United States . January/February 1887, p. 9. ^ 



Table 37— Foreign 


currency units 


per U.S. dollar. 


1984-67 




Item 


Japanese 


Dutch 


Canadian 


OeutSCh 


van 


Guilder 


dol 1 ar 


mark 


>Averag< 1964 


237.6 


3.209 


1.295 


2.647 


Average, 1965 


•236.3 


3.319 


1.365 


2.942 


Average, 1966 
1966: 
January 


166.4 


2.447 


1.389 


2.170 


199.6 


2.746 


1.407 


2.437 


February 


164.6 


2.632 


1.404 


2.330 


March 


176.6 


2.565 


1.400 


2.276 


April 


174.7 


2.560 


1.367 


2.268 


May 


166.9 


2.505 


1.375 


2.226 


1967: 








January 


154.7 


2.096 


1.360 


1.858 


February 


153.3 


2.056 


1.334 


1.623 


March 


151.3 


2.073 


1.319 


1.634 


April 


142.6 


2.043 


1.319 


1.610 


Mav 


140.4 


2.014 


1.341 


1.767 



Source: U.S. Departmant of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, world 
Agrlcu}ture Situation and Du-tlook Report , June 1967, p. 5. 



Table 38— Real trade-walghted dollar index of exchange rates, 1966-87 



Index 


1986 


1987 


: January- : April- : July- October- 
March : dune : SaDtsfLber i niseomhar 


January- 
Mjirch 


Agricultural trade 
Soybeans 
Vheat 

Corn 
Cotton 


March 1S73«100 

86 85 86 88 83 
79 75 75 75 69 
102 101 !01 109 109 
82 77 79 80 73 
95 92 91 92 90 



Source: U.S. Oapartaant of Agrlculturo, Economic Rsseerch Sarvics. 
Agricultural Outlcok . June 19B7, n. 55. 
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continued into 1987 and improved the outlook for exports of 
U.S* agricultural products. 

The value of exports to developing nations in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America (key sources of market growth in the 
I970*s) declined the most steeply in percentage terms. 
These markets were relatively small. Costs of U.S. fann 
products expressed in the corencies of these developing 
countries have remained high. Shipments to these nations 
fell by more than $1.8 billion in 1986, accounting for nearly 
37 percent of the total decline. 

Much of the export decline is attributable to such macro- 
economic factors as slow economic growth rates in industrial 
nations, limited purchasing power due to low prices for 
primary commodities, continued high value of the dollar 
compared with local currencies, burdensome icvels of 
foreign debt, terms of structural adjustment loans, and costly 
debt service obligations. These factors have choked demand 
throughout much of the developing world. 

Effects of Farms' Locations 

The location of a farm can affect the viability of a farm 
household. Two factors of particular importance are the 
population size of the local area and the dependence of the 
local area on the agricultural economy. 

Local Population Size 

The local population size affects off-farm employment op- 
portunities. Most farm operator households receive some 



income from off-farm sources. During the post* 1980 period 
of stress in v*.^ farm sector, off-farm income provided a 
stable source of income to many farm operator households, 
while some nonagricultural sectors concentrated in nonmetro 
areas were declining. 

Fewer off-farm employment opportunities havt been avail- 
able to nonmetro farm operator households in the I980's 
than during the more prosperous decade of the I970's. Non- 
metro areas offer fewer job opportunities than metro areas, 
so although nonmetro counties are economically diverse, in- 
dividual nonmetro counties are generally less diverse than 
individual metro counties. The variety of Jobs in nonmetro 
counties are limited compared with metro counties, and non- 
metro areas generally have higher unemployment than metro 
areas. Nonmetro counties contain more than 70 percent of 
all farms. Half of these farms, however, are located in coun- 
ties adjacent to metro areas, providing some households with 
opportunities outside their own areas but within commuting 
distance. 

Population size affects farmland values. The leverage posi- 
tion of a farm business is significantly affected by the value 
of real estate assets. The value of land is a function of its 
ability to generate income. Farmland may be more valuable 
to the owner in its nonfarm uses. As the size of nonmetro 
county population rises, the per acre farmland values rises. 
The value of farmland owned by farm operators in metro 
counties was about $1,800 per acre in 1986 (fig. 21). Non- 
meU'O counties were divided into three population groups: 
urbanized (those with an urban populadon of 20,000 or 
more), semiurban (ihose with an urban populalion of less 



Figure Zl-^kwre^ lend voltM %n mtro v®o 
nenaitre eeuntisBS 



Oolites pir QOTQ 

leoo 




Motra 
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Typa of county 



Sourott 1899 Per* Coite ami Itafbjrtw Surray Old 
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than 20,000), and totally rural (no places with a population 
of 2,500 or more). Land values in nonmelro counties ad- 
jacent to metro counties were higher than those in nonmetro 
counties not adjacent to metro counties. 

Importance of the Local Farm Economy 

The financial well-being of farm operator households varies 
by location and farm economic conditions affect the well- 
being of some communities. Many communities dependent 
on farming are located in areas where fewer nonfarm alterna- 
tive uses for land and labor are available. The shocks of 
farm stress affect local businesses and public services. 

Farm-dependent areas are defined as those with 20 percent 
or more of county labor and proprietor income from farming. 
Farm-important areas have 10-20 percent of labor and 
proprietor income from farming. Nonfarm areas have under 
10 percent of labor and proprietor income from farming. A 
farm household is most vulnerable if the farm debt/asset 
ratio was 0.40 or more, and the household was unable to 
meet business and household requirements from all sources 
of cash income. Farm operator households in eitlier farm-de- 
pendent or farm-important areas were more vulnerable to 
economic problems in 1986 than farms in nonfarm areas 
(fig. 22). These households were also more likely to have 



debt/asset ratios above 0.40 but still were more able to meet 
their cash obligations (marginal solvency) than were farm 
households in nonfarm areas. 

Financial Well-being of Farm Operator 
Households Compared with 
all U.S. Households 

Farm operators and their households usually have had lower 
incomes than nonfarm households. Comparison of incomes 
of farm and nonfarm households is of interest today because 
of the large transfer of funds from nonfarmers to farmers 
through Government farm programs and the tax system. 

USDA estimates the income of larm businesses and the off- 
farm income of farm operator households. The Census 
Bureau estimates the money income of U.S. households but 
not that of farm operator households. However, the Census 
Bureau estimates the income of people who live on farms, 
whether an operator or not. About 20 percent of the 
operators reside off their farms. The Census Bureau also es- 
timates the income of families which are self-employed, 
either as operators of jnincorporated farms or as landlords 
receiving share rent Therefore, no nonfarm operator 
household estimate exists to compare with the USDA es- 
timate of farm operator household income. 
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Inconsistencies exist in the definitions of income. The 
USDA estimate of farm household income includes non^ 
money items: the value of changes in inventory, the imputed 
rental value of farm dwellings, and the valub of commodities 
produced and consumed onfami. USDA's farm operate i- in- 
come estimates do not include wages and salaries that farm 
businesses pay their own households. U.S. household in- 
come estimates include only money items. We adjusted the 
usual definition of USDA farm operator household income 
to be consistent with the definition of U.S. household money 
income as shown in table 39.^ 

The average income of farm operator households was below 
the national average throughout the 1960's. But, a steady in- 
crease in farm operator household income occurred relative 
to the general population. In the early 1970's, farm operator 
household income exceeded the U.S. average. From the late 
1970*s until very recently, farm liousehold income wasTess 



An additional, and as yet unresolved, data problem in income comparisons 
concerns a small percentage of fanns, particularly large fanns. The fann 
business reiums may be shared by more than one farm operator household. 



than die general population, but in 1985 and 1986, the in- 
come of farm operator households was again above the U.S. 
average. Farm operator households* income averaged 
$29,436 in 1985 compaied with the U.S. income of $29,066. 
and farm households averaged $34,305 in 1986 compared 
with $30,759 for the U.S. average. 

The gap between average incomes of farm households and 
nonfarm households has narrowed over time partly because 
of the increase of off-farm income. This comparison, 
however, does not address the issue of income distribution. 
We know that farm income is much more variable than non- 
farm ijicome and that farming is a risky occupation. We also 
know that a higher percentage of farm operator households 
are below the official poverty level compared with other 
households. 

Traditional USDA estimates of farm sector wealth combine 
net v.'')rths of operators and landlords and exclude nonfarm 
wealth. Approximately 95 percent of !Jie wealth of farm 
operator households is tied up in farms. The latest estimates 
of the total wealth of the general U.S. population are for 



Table 39— Compaplson of the adjusted USDA total Income of fa'^m operator 
households and the average U.S. money Income, 1960-B6 





USDA total 


1 ncome 


: Adjusted USDA total : 


Average 


Income 




of farm operator 


Income of farm 2/: 


U.S. 


ratio of 


Year 


households 1/ 


: operator 


households : 


money 


: farm to U.S. 




Average 


Total 


: Total 


Average 


Income 3/ 


population 




Dollars 


- Million dollars - 






1960 


4,969 


19,693 


16,063 


4,053 


6,627 


0.61 


1961 


5,522 


21,120 


17,473 


4,568 


4,471 


.71 


1962 


5,950 


21,96B 


18,097 


4,902 


6,670 


.73 


1963 


6,3BO 


22,790 


18,880 


5,286 


6,998 


.76 


1964 


6,401 


22,129 


19,668 


5,689 


7,336 


.78 


1965 


7,636 


25,626 


21,292 


6,344 


7,704 


.82 


1966 


B,54B 


27,B42 


24,502 


7,523 


8,395 


.90 


1967 


B,4B6 


26,B34 


22,694 


7,177 


7,989 


.90 


196B 


9,049 


27,7BB 


24,107 


7,850 


8,760 


.90 


1969 


10,002 


30,805 


27,029 


9,010 


9,544 


.94 


1970 


.10,B4u 


31,9B3 


27,933 


9,472 


10,001 


.95 


1971 


11,75B 


34,122 


28,506 


9,823 


10,383 


.95 


1972 


14,23B 


40,722 


35,259 


12,328 


1 1 , 236 


1.09 


1973 


20,925 


59,070 


50,402 


17,854 


12,1B7 


1.47 


1974 


19,B22 


55,402 


50,881 


18,204 


13,094 


1.39 


1975 


19,614 


49,447 


39,564 


15,69'^ 


13,779 


1.14 


19?-* 


IB, 765 


46,B56 


41,107 


16,463 


14,922 


1.10 


1977 


IB, 730 


46,002 


30,511 


14,866 


16,100 


.92 


197B 


22,53B 


54,902 


43,738 


17,955 


17,730 


1.01 


1979 


25,207 


61,254 


45,677 


18,797 


19,554 


.96 


19B0 


20,B91 


50,829 


44,851 


18,434 


21,063 


.88 


19B1 


25,751 


62,67B 


42,379 


17,411 


22.787 


.76 


igB2 


24,965 


59,941 


49,081 


20,442 


24,309 


.84 


19B3 


20,975 


49,710 


46,877 


20,623 


25,401 


.81 


igB4 


30.215 


70,340 


52,023 


22,347 


27,464 


.81 


19B5 


32,£)OB 


74,865 


66,968 


29,436 


29,066 


:.oi 


19B6 


37.125 


82.195 


75.820 


34.246 


30.759 


1.11 



1/ Total Income equals net farm Income plus off-farm Incom*. 2/ Excludes ncnrooney 
income and expanse items and includes the wages and salaries farm operator households 
pay themselves. 3/ For 1960*-66, data are for families and for 1967 and forward, data 
are for households. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports , various years. 
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1984, Based on USDA survey data, we do know the 
average farm wealth of operators in 1986s 

When we compare this estimate with the 1984 average 
wealth of U,S, households from all sources, we find that 
farm operator households have higher levels of wealth on 
average than U.S. households, despite significant declines in 
land values since 1981. The farm wealth of farm operator 
households averaged about $225,000 in 1986, The average 
wealth of U,S, households in 1984 was $78,739, The wealth 
of farm operator households is greater than the wealth of 
U.S, households at all levels of income. 



PROJECTIONS FOR 1987-88 

This section includes estimates of enterf'se costs and 
returns for 1986, forecasts for 1987, ?rA the outlook for cash 
receipts, expenses^ income, and equity. While many Govern- 
ment policies affect the farm sector, we concentrate on only 
two aspects of policy in this section: issuance of generiv 
commodity certficates and lax reform. 

Enterprise Ccsts and Returns 

Production costs and returns at the commodity level deter- 
mine the financial status of the individual enterprise rather 
than of the vhole farm (which is usually a mix of several 
enterprises). The costs are national averages for crop and 
livestock production based on an average acre of land, 
animal unit, or hundredweight (cwt) of production. Costs-of- 
production (COP) estimates are indicators of year-to-year 
changes in production costs, ^.id as such, do not assess cither 
a farm's total income (from multiple enterprises) or a par- 
ticular farm operator's current cash situation. COP estimates 
are based on a set of national and regional budgets produced 
and updated by computerized budget-generator and aggrega- 
tion programs. These budgets arc, in turn, based primarily 
on data from producer surveys repeated every 4 or 5 years, 
for each major commodity. We determined annual crop 
yields on a planted-acre basis, and prices received by 
farmers at time of har\'est. Livestock prices anu yields are 
season averages. 

USDA procedures for estimating enterprise receipts omit 
direct Government payments because participation in the 
various programs is voluntary, and each program contains 
special provisions for compliance. The product price is sup- 
ported by the Government through direct market 
interveniion for such commodities as peanuts, milk, sugar, 
and wool. The value of production for these commodities 
refiects :hc combined effects of nriarket price and Govern 
mcnt intervention. Shortrun net cash returns to the 



enterprise can be estimated, as can longrun returns to 
nn.anagement and risk, with the addition of enterprise receipts 
(estimated gross value of production). Following are inter- 
pretations of commodity COP aid returns: 

• CASH RECEIPTS— Are the estimated gross value of 
production of primary and secondary output. This es- 
timate does not correspond to the cash receipts of the 
income accounts. Both the quantities and prices differ. In 
this estimate, the quantities are those which are produced 
during a calendar year and the prices are those for crops at 
the time of harvest. In the income accounts, quantities are 
for those commodities which are sold, regardless of when 
they are produced, and prices are season average prices. 

• CASH EXPENSES— Reflect the shortrun out-of-pocket 
variable and fixed costs. They are equivalent to the mini- 
mum break-even crop or livestock value needed to 
maiMtain an average acre or livestock unit in production. 

• CAPITAL REPLACEMENT— Represents an estimate i.f 
the value of the machinery^ equipment, ana jreeding stock 
used up during the year plus the additional cost required to 
bring these items up to tlic same level of quality and/or 
quantity that they were at the beginning of the period. 

• SHORTRUN RETURNS— Provide a measure of the 
potential cashflow position of producers as measured by 
receipts less cash expenses. 

• TOTAL ECONOMIC COSTS— Provide a full accounting 
of both cash and noncash costs, regardless of tenure or 
equity. They are equivalent to the longrun break-even 
crop or livestock value necessary to continue production. 

• RETURNS TO OWNED INPUTS— Reflect an allocation 
of cash needed for paying the farmer's owned inputs after 
all cash costs are paid and capital is replaced to the 
preproduction level. 

• RESIDUAL RETURNS TO MANAGEMENT AND 
RISK — Are the longrun economic indicators used to as- 
sess relative returns among enterprises. 

Tables 40 and 41 contain estimated cosb and returns for 
major crop arid livestock enterprises in 1986 and 1987. Cash 
receipts per acre fell for all crops except peanuts, sugar 
beets, and sugarcane. Declining feed costs and higher hog 
prices helped many hog producers' rtvums exceed expenses. 
Sheep ranchers saw strengthened returns mainly because of 
reduced expenses. The drop in feed costs helped fed beef 
producers improve net cash returns (receipts less expenses) 
despite their lowest receipts since 1978. 



^.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, "Household 
Wealih and Assei Ownership. 1984." Current Populaiton Reports, Scncs P 
70, No. 7.. July 1986. 
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Costs and Returns per Acre 

Corn — Cash costs of production for U.S. corn fell an 
average 8.6 percent in 1986, totaling $190 per planted acre. 
Contributing the most to this decrease were: a 28-percent 

61 



Tibli 4Ch-Co8t8 and rtturns for najor U.S* cropi, 18B^"B7 \J 

Corn (buT " : Sorghum (bul 



1986 



1987 



1986 



1987 



g arTy (buT" 



1986 



1887 



Total cash racelpts (excluding 
direct Gov't, payments) 

Cash axpenaas: 
Total variable 2/ 
Total fixed 3/ " 
Total cash^'expensea 

Receipts less cash expenses 
Capital replacement 
Receipts less cash expenses 
and riplacement 

Economic (full ownership) costs: 
Cash expenses (Uss Interest) 
Capital replacement 
Allocated returns to owned 
Inputs: 
Net land rent 
Unpaid labor 
Capital (operating -and 
other nonlann) 
Total, economic costs 
Residual returns to 
management and risk 



Harvest-month price 



Yield pe** ol anted »cre 



Total cash receipts (excluding 
direct Gov't, payments) 

Cash expenses: 
Total variable 2/ 
Total fixed 3/ " 
Total cash expenses 

Receipts less cash expenses 
Capital replacement 
Receipts less cash expenses 
and replacement 

Economic (full ownership) c:»8ts: 
Cash expenses (less Interest) 
Capital replacement 
Allocated returns to owned 
Inputs: 
Net land rent 
Unpaid labor 
Capital (operoting and 
other nonlan^) 
Total, economic costs 
Residual returns to 
management and risk 



Harvest-month prlc^ 



Yield per plant<td acre 



DoUars/plbnted acre 



: 165.17 


186.95 


87.15 


110.56 


68.16 


76.00 


4 4 D fit 

110.74 
: 70.83 
: 189.57 


1 1 6 . 20 
70.24 
186.44 


RQ OR 

32.27 
91.52 


Rp cr\ 
Do .bu 

32.37 

90.97 


33.69 
78.66 


33.67 
78.02 


: -24 . 40 
: 33^71 


.51 
35.27 


-4 .37 
26.99 


19.58 
28.24 


-10.50 
23.34 


-2.02 
24.42 


: -58.11 


-34 . 76 


-31.36 


-8.65 


-33.84 


-26.44 


: 150.92 
: 33.71 


149.86 
35.27 


76.37 
26. 9C) 


76.54 
28.24 


62.44 
?1.34 


62.62 
24.42 



: 32.19 
13.63 


34.60 
14.29 


17.45 
11.84 


21.51 
12.42 


17.32 
6.66 


16.46 
9.30 


9.37 
: 239.82 


9.35 
243.38 


6.82 
139.47 


6.95 
145.66 


5.15 
117.11 


5.27 
120.07 


: -7^ -^5 


-56.43 


-52.32 


-35.10 


-46.95 


-44.08 




Dollars/bushel, cwt. 


or lb 




: 1.40 


1.56 


.1.39 


1.64 


1.40 


1.52 




Bushel, cwt. or lb 




: 117.59 


118.46 


62.90 


67.41 


45.15 


46.80 


Wheat 


:bu) : 


Rice 


(cwt) 


Cotton (10) 


: 1986 : 


1987 : 


1966 : 


1987 : 


19b6 : 


1987 




Dollars/planted acre 




: 68 . 58 


93.14 


225.65 


192.26 


265.64 


N/A 


: 44 . 36 
: 30.77 
: 75.13 


43.82 
30.78 
74.60 


242.85 
71.72 
314.57 


241.74 
71.59 
313.33 


193.19 
65.33 
258.52 


201.04 
65.05 
266.09 


: -6.55 
: 19.44 


1C.54 
20. 34 


-89.92 
51.50 


-121.07 
53.88 


7.12 
41.24 


N/A 
43.15 


: -25. 9S 


-1.80 


•141.42 


-174.93 


-34.12 


N/A 



59.84 €0.07 279.29 279.61 224.35 
19 . 44 20 . 34 5 1 . 50 53 . 88 41.2^ 



15.39 
9.29 



19.57 
9.75 



31.6** 
27.08 



27.87 
28.40 



44.31 
20.72 



4.78 4.81 14.36 14.43 10.40 
108.75 114.53 403.86 404.20 S41.02 



233.54 
43.15 



47.23 
21.74 

10.55 
356.19 



-40.17 



2.26 



N/A 



N/A 



28.55 

See footnotes at the end of this table. 



"21.39 -179.21 -211.94 -75.38 
Dollars/bushel, cwt. or lb 
2.72 4.01 3.53 .50 
Bushel, cwt. or lb 
32.56 55.98 54.47 461.44 564.57 
continued— 
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T»bl« 40--Coit8 •nd'riturnt f or lujor U.S. crops, 1986-87— contlnutd ij 



SpyNant (ou) iSunfl cwirg Ccwt) ; PMnuti /TbT 
1886 : 1 9B7 : 19B6 ; 1887 : 1986 : 1BB7 



Total cash racaipta (axel, 
diract Gov't, paynwnta) 

Cash axpanaaa: 
Total varlabla £/ 
Total f ixad y 
Total caah axpanaaa 

Racaipta laas caah axnnaes 
CLpltal raplacanwnt 
Racaipta laaa caah expanaas 
and raplacamant 

Economic (full ownarahip) 
coat a: 

Caoh axpanaas (laaa 

Intaraat) 
Capital raplacamant 
Aliocatad raturna \o owntd 
inputa:' 
Nat land rant 
Unpaid lator 
.Capital .(oparatlng and 

othiir '"rilind) 
Total, aconomlc coata 

Rasldual raturna to 
man«9fmant and rlak 



Harvaat-nonth prica 



Yield oar plantad aera 



Dollara/plantad aera 

150.07 171.69 83.99 75.59 653.00 673.64 



: 52.04 
: 51.88 
: 103.91 


51.49 
51.41 

102.80 


46.37 
33.79 
80.16 


45.30 
33.40 
78.70 


274.65 
100.62 
375.28 


294.73 
98.82 
393.55 


: 46.16 
: 24.54 


68.78 
25.67 


3.83 
18.64 


-3.11 
13.50 


277.72 
50.23 


280.09 
52.55 


21.62 


43. 11 


-14.81 


-22.61 


227.49 


227.54 


: 75.35 
: 24.54 


75.88 
25.67 


61.00 
18.64 


60.50 
19.50 


314.05 
50.23 


335.89 
52.55 


' 44.48 

. 10.16 


48.28 
10.66 


20.16 
7.47 


18.94 
7.84 


87.91 
26.24 


87.65 
27.53 



5.51 5.58 4.53 4.58 15.41 15.69 

160.06 166.07 111.80 111.36 493.84 519.31 

-9.99 5.62 -*>7.81 -35.77 159.16 154.34 

PollarB/buahal . cwt, or lb 

4.57 5.09 6.35 6.95 .27 .24 

BuBh«l , cwt. or lb 

32.85 33. 76 13.23 10.88 2.364 2.712 



N/A-not aval labia. 

1/ Prallralnary 1986 and foracaat 1987. 2/ Includaa: aaad, fartlllzar. llfae, 
chamlcala. cuaton oparatlona. fual and lubrication, rapalra, drylno. olnnlnc 
hirad labor, purchaaad irrigation watar, md n&nasanwnt faes. 3/ Includaa- 
taxaa and Inauranca, otnaral ovarhaad, and caah mtaraat paid on all loans. 
4/ Cotton prica foracasts not available. 
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Tabl« 41-*Coiti and.raturni for major U.S. )lva8tock antarprlaaa, 198$*a7 





cow-calf : 


Fad baaf 


Shaao 


Ittm 


1886 


1887 : 


1U86 : 


1987 : 


1886 : 


1987 




OoUara/cow 


Oollara/cwt 


DoUara/awa 


Total cash racalpta 


262.48 


284.03 


58.38 


63.38 


64.62 


79.37 


Cash axpansaa: 
Total var labia 2/ 
Total fixad 3/ 
Total caah^'axpanaas 


160.37 
76.78 
237.16 


157.75 
74.7ti 
232.53 


53.96 
«U38 
58.37 


57.18 
4.13 
61.31 


27.7? 

8.27 
37.04 


27.52 
9.09 
36.61 


Racalpta laaa cash axpanaas : 
Capital raplacanant 
Racalpta laaa caah axpanaas : 
and replacamant 


2.i.32 
63.68 

-38.37 


61.50 
64.76 

-3.26 


.01 
1.02 

-1.01 


2.08 
1.04 

1.04 


27.58 
7.49 

20.09 


42.73 
7.62 

35.14 


Economic (full ownarship) 
coats: 

Caah axpanaas (laas 

Intaraat) 
Capital raplacamanc 
AUocatad raturns to ownad 

Inputs: 
Land 

Unpaid labor 
Capital (oparat1n0 and 
othar ttonland) 
Total, aconomic costs 


186.18 
63.68 

57.82 
82. OG 

28.22 
427.89 


184.60 
64.76 

56.72 
86.10 

28.48 
430.66 


54.58 
1 .02 

.05 
.44 

.87 
56.86 


57.80 
1.04 

.05 
.46 

.33 
60.28 


32.71 
7.49 

4.42 
6.12 

3.61 
57.35 


32.60 
7.62 

4.34 
8.52 

3.66 
56.73 


Rasldual raturns to 
manaoanant and risk 


-16S.51 


-136.63 


1.42 


3,11 


8.37 


22.64 




Faadar- 

Ola producar 


Farrow-to- 
finish hpoa 


Milk 






1986 


: 1987 : 


1886 : 


1887 : 


1986 ; 


1987 








DoUara/cwt 






Total cash racelpts 


85.28 


86,18 


50.47 


51.02 


13.36 


13.47 


Cash axpansaa: 
Total varlKbla 2/ 
Total fixad 3/ 
Total cash^'axpansas 


: 48.56 
14.73 
: 64.28 


47.42 
14.20 
61.62 


28.34 
8.58 
36.83 


26.13 
8.27 
34.40 


7.14 
2.04 
0.18 


7.27 
2.03 
9.36 


Rfica'.pts laas cash axpansaa 
Capital raplacamant 
Rfscalota laaa cash axpansaa 
and raplacamant 


: 21.00 
: 11.68 

8.31 


34,57 
11.88 

22.68 


13.54 
5.58 

7.86 


16.62 
5.67 

10.95 


4.18 
1.46 

2.72 


4.12 

1.4l 

2.71 


Economic (full ownarahip) 
costs: 

Cash axpanaas (lass 

Intacast) 
Capital raplacamant 
AUocata^j raturns to ownad 
Inputs: 
Land 

Unpaid. labor 
Capital (oparatlng and 
othar nonland) 
Total, aconomic costs 


: 55.06 
: 11.68 

.38 
: 16.65 

3.45 
: 87.24 


53.08 
11.88 

.38 
17.47 

3.50 
86.32 


31.43 
5.58 

.08 
4.36 

1.54 
42.88 


28.31 
5.67 

.08 
4.57 

1.67 
41.21 


7.94 
1 .46 

.26 
1.54 

.48 

11.70 


8.11 
1.41 

.26 
1.56 

.57 
11.80 


Rasldual returns to 
manaoamant and risk 


: -1.85 


8.87 


7.48 


9.81 


1«66 


1,57 



\f Preliminary 1986 and forecast 1967 data. 2/ Includes: feed, veterinary 
fees end medicine, marketing, bedding, custom feed mixing, fuels, machinery end 
building repairs, hired labor, and manure credit. 3/ Includae: taxes and Insurance, 
general overhead, cash Interest paid on all loens, and hired management. 
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fall :n energy expenses, a 12-Frccnt fall in interest pay- 
ments, and an 1 1-percent faJl in fertUizer costs. Only 
technical services and taxes showed higher costs, but the ac- 
tual increase averaged only 31 cents. 

The U.S. planted-acre yield, at 1 17 bushels, remainod about 
the same as in 1985. However, with the price at S 1.40 per 
bushel, estimated cash receipts were S 165, down from $253. 
The lower expenses helped some, but net returns still 
dropped considerably. Net cash returns before subtracting 
any costs for capital replacement went from $45 in 1985 to 
minus $24 in 1986. After we subtracted capital replacement, 
the amount became minus $58. Residual returns to manage- 
ment and risk fell to minus $75. 

Preliminary- forecasts for 1987 show another decline in cash 
expenses of 1.7 percent Yields should increase slighUy and 
harvest-month prices could rise to $1.56, pushing receipts to 
$187 per acre. Although these are positive effects, all net 
reCum indicators will still be near zero or negative. 

Grain sorghum— Total cash production expenses for the 
average acre of grain sorghum declined 7 percent to $92. 
Fertilizer and fuel expenses fell the most, while machinery 
repairs and capital replacement costs increased. Farme^.s* 
overhead and interest payments declined 10 percent which 
offset the increase in capital replacement costs and tri^ered 
a 5.6-percent drop in fixed costs. 

Average planted-acre yields for Slates included in ihe COP 
program fell by slightly over a bushel, but harvested yield 
for the entire country was a record high. Harvest-month 
prices averaged $ 1.39 per bushel, a 27-pcrcent decline, 
giving an estimated value to the crop of $87.15 ycr planted 
acre. Subtracting costs from these receipts left minus $4 in 
cash before capital replacement and minus $31 afterwards. 
Minus S52 remained to the operator's management and risk 
after estimating total economic costs, the lowest level in the 
12 years of the COP project. 

Cash expenses will probably fall in 1987 but by less than 1 
percent. Sizable increases in prices and yields, however, 
could translate into $20 in net cash retirms before capital re- 
placement, the highest level of any of ihe feed grains. 

Barley-AJ.S. barley's cash production costs fell an average 
12 percent. Fertilizer, fuel, and imprest expenses showed the 
greatest declines. Variable expenses fell to $45 from $53, 
and fixed expenses dropped from $37 to S34. Yield in- 
creased about one-half bushel, hui tlie average harvest price 
fell 25 percent to $1.40 per bushel, which in turn, brought 
receipts down 22 percent, an average $68 per planted acre. 
A decline in net returns coulinues. The financial position of 
barley will mirror that of j.vain sorghum, with a very small 
decline in pcr-acre cash expenses. We forecast net returns to 
improve for barley acre* but not by as much as for com and 
sorghum. 
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Wheat— \J.S. wheat cash production costs fell an average 12 
percent to their lowest level since 1980. Variable expenses 
amounted to $44 and fixed expenses, $31; total economic 
costs were $109. Yield was down lOpercenl and price fell 
23 percent, so estimated receipts went from $97 in 1985 to 
S69 in 1986. Wheat larmers could not cover even cash ex- 
penses. Net returns were minus $7 before capital 
^placement, minus $26 after. Longrun returns to manage- 
ment and risk fell to minus $40. 

Winter wheat prices, up for 1987 as are yields, should spur 
improved receipts. Cash expenses for producing wheat will 
likely fall by 53 cents per planted acre, but we forecast • $19 
net cash return. So, even with a 5-percent increase in 
economic costs, residual returns to management and risk 
should improve by nearly 50 percent. 

Rice— Fdxm legislation in 1985 had a major effect on 1986 
rice COP receipts and returns by providing marketing loans 
and cerdficates to producers and by reducing U.S. rice prices 
to near the world level. The results of the legislation fell out- 
side the harvest-period prices used in the COP accounts and 
are not included here. As a result, net COP rice returns arc 
difficult to interpret, particularly compared with other crops. 

Average yields increased 2.2 hundredweight (cwt) in 1986, 
causing drying costs to increase to $36. Other fuel costs, 
however, fell to $27 per acre, causing total variable expenses 
to go from $256 in 1985 to $243 in 1986. Interest expenses 
fell $5 per acre, and fixed^expenscs totaled $72. All cash ex- 
penses were $315, and economic costs fell to $404. 

Continued declines in harvest-month rice prices are forecast 
for 1987, and yields could fall by 150 pounds per acre, mean- 
ing probably even lower returns to rice acres, even though 
input expenses are still falling. 

Cotton — U.S. cash production costs dropped 15 percent as 
variable expenses averaged $193 and fixed expenses, $65. 
Chemicals were the largest single cash expense item, $50, 
followed by ginning, $43. Estimated receipts fell 27 percent 
to $266 from $364 because of lower yields (particularly in 
the Southeast) and lint prices. Although economic costs fell 
an average 15 percent, mainly because of lower imputed 
land costs, residual returns to management and risk were 
minus $75. 

The 1987 yield forecast is 565 pounds per planted acre, up 
22 percent, meaning higher harvesting (ginning) costs for 
cotton, which outweigh any lower input prices. Total cash 
expenses will likely average $266 per planted acre, com- 
pared with $259 in 1986. Total econcmic costs could reach 
$356 by the end of the year. 

Soybeans— \J.S. soybean costs a/eraged$104 per planted 
acre in 1986, down 7 percent. The highest expense was for 
cash interest payments, $29, and chemical expenses, $19. 
Average soybean prices and yields were down, producing es- 
timated receipts of $150. However, cash costs fell by about 
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the stoe amount as receipts, so net cash returns belore and 
after capital replacement remained about the same from 
1984 ($50 and $26) through 1986 ($46 Jid $22). Cash 
returns were positive, except after capital replacement costs 
in the Delta and Southeast, Total economic costs averaged 
$160, with residual returns to management and risk of minus 
$10. down $3. 

Yielui and prices for soybeans should rise in 1987, resulting 
in estimated receipts of $172. Net cash returns will continue 
rising, with slightly lower input expenses, and residual 
returns to management and risk averaging S5.62 per planted 
acre. 

5tfn/7o>ver5— Sunflower yields reached their highest level 
Since COP estimates began in 1979, while prices dipped to 
their lowest level. Estimated receipts declined to $84, down 
from $108. Fertilizer costs totaled $8, with fuel costs drop- 
ping by nearly 50 percent. Variable cash expenses totaled 
$46, and fixed cash expenses totaled $34. Net returns were 
positive, $4, before capital replacement but minus $15 after 
capital replacement. Residual returns to management and 
risk fell to minus S28 per planted acre, with total economic 
costs of $112. We see yields declining in 1987. Higher 
sunflower prices and lower input expenses will not be able to 
overcome the lower production, and returns will fall. 

Peanuts — ^Peanut cash production costs fell an average 4.1 
percent in 1986, much less than with most other crops. 
Several factors accounted for the decline. Seed costs typical- 
ly average 20-25 percent of variable cash expenses, but seed 
costs increased 10 percent to $65 per planted acre. 

Fertilizer costs fell but by only 52 cents per acre, and chemi- 
cal costs increased slightly. Fuel and drying costs showed 
sizable declines. Total variable expenses, however, fell 2.9 
percent to $275, while fixed expenses fell to SlOl. Net cash 
returns before capital replacement totaled $278 and after 
capital replacement, S227. Total economic costs were S494, 
leaving $159 to management and risk. These returns were 
high compared with other crops and can be explained in part 
by the Government support program's effect on the harvest- 
period price. Peanut prices are supported through direct 
market intervention, so the COP definition of receipts and 
returns differs from that of other crops. 

Tlie 1987 average U.S. peanut yield should rebound, averag- 
ing over 2,700 pounds per planted acre, while peanut prices 
nay fall to 24 cents per pound. Higher estimated cash 
receipts will probably be canceled out by an equal increase 
in input costs, leaving returns at about the 1986 level. 

Costs and Returns for Livestock Enterprises 
Cow-calf— Net returns in 1986 for beef cow -calf producers 
were positive for the first time since 1980 because of an in- 
crease in receipts and a decline in cash expenses. 0*sh 
expenses averaged a 9-pcrccnt drop while cash receipts fiom 
the sale of feeder cattle and cull breeding stock rose by 3 per- 



cent. Cash rstums averaged about $25.32 compared, with 
minus $6.10 per cow in 1985. 

Lower costs for feed (mainly grain, hay, and pasture) com- 
bined with a decline in fixed expenses to aaount for most of 
the S23-per-cow decliiie in cash expenses. Grain costs fell 
by about 36 percent, hay expenses were 20 percent lower, 
and all the pasture costs averaged 5 percent less, depressing 
^.otal feed costs to just below $100 per cow, $4 per cow less 
than in 1985. The costs of veterinary fees and medicine, 
marketing, and hired labor increased slightly. Sharp declines 
that averaged $5.48 per cow (down 34 percent) affected fuel, 
lube, and electricity expenses, causing total variable expen- 
ses to fall by mors5 than $19 per cow from the 
$179.67-pcr-cowcostin 1985. 

Fixed expenses were $76.79 per cow, $4.03 per cow below 
1985 fixed costs, largely because of lower interest rates. 
However, 1986 marked the sixth consecutive year in which 
cash expenses plus the cost of replacing capital consumed in 
the production process exceeded cattle sales, which reduced 
the incentive for a sharp, broad national expar !.ion in beef 
cow-calf breeding herds. 

Feed costs should continue falling in 1987, so cash expenses 
could go down to $233 per cow. Higher prices for calves 
will push receipts up by 12 percent, which will translate into 
much-improved returns. The largest cost increase will be in 
labor expenses. 

Fed beef—Ncl cash returns (receipts less cash expenses) im- 
proved despite having receipts at their lowest level since 
1978. Cattle feeders* cash receipts were minus 1 cent per 
cwt in covering cash expenses in 1986 compared with losses 
of $1.55 and $3.99 in 1984 and 1985. Declines in almost all 
cash expenses of over $5 per cwt more than offset the nearly 
$l-per-cwt drop in slaughter cattle prices. Prices for choice 
slaughter steers in the first quarter of 1986 averaged just 
above S57 per cwt but dropped to about $54.50 per cwt in 
the second quarter. Prices rebounded in the third quarter to 
just bc'ow $59 per cwt and increased to above S60 per cwt 
by the end of 1986. 

Nearly all of the cash expenses associated with average fed 
cattle production were below 1985 expenses. Prices paid for 
feeder cattle dropped an average $2 per cwt of fed beef sold. 
Feed costs fell by $2.50 per cwt, led by a 19-percent drop in 
dry grain and legume hay expenses. Feed cost declines, 
lower feeder cattle costs, and slightly lower expenses for 
other variable expenses pushed total variable expenses down 
to $54, more than a $4 drop. 

Cash expenses wiil rise by $2 per cwt in 1987, but higher 
beef prices will give the average feeder all positive returns, 
including longrun residual returns to management and risk of 
$3.11. 

Sheep — ^U.S. sheep producers earned higher net returns 
(receipts less cash expenses) becauic of lower cash expcn- 
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ses. Total cash expenses averaged alxxit $37 per ewe. dowr 
$2 per e<we from a year earlier. Cash receipts from the sale 
of slaughter and feeder Iambs, cull ewes, wool, and unshorn 
lamb and wool Govemm^t r/ayments were down $1.54 per 
ewe. Producers received lo' /er prices for slaughter lamb s 
and cull ewes. Improved 1986 and 1985 returns led to in- 
creased stock sheep inventories during 1986. The inventory 
of all sheep and Iambs on farms January 1, 1987, totaled 
10.33 million head, up 3 percent. 

Cash expenses will trend downward for 1987, but Iamb 
prices should reverse and total cash receipts could rise to as 
much as $79 per ewe. This will probably mean net returns 
of $43 before capital replacement and residual returns to 
management and risk of $23 per ewe. 

Higher hog prices and lower feed costs combined to 
push hog producers* returns above cash expenses to their 
highest point since 1982. Hog producers covered both total 
cash and capital replacement costs for the first time since 
1982. Farrow-to-finish hog op^eration returns less cash ex- 
penses were $13.50 per cwt, an increase of about $9 per cwt. 
FaiTOw-to-finish operations accounted for 75 percent of 
slaughter hog production. 

For the second consecutive year, cash expenses for hog 
producers declined by nearly 7 percent Grain costs fell 
more than 22 percent while protein supplements increased 8 
percent, causing all feed costs to decline from nearly $25 per 
cwt in 1985 to $22 per cwt in 1986. Other variable expenses 
were also below the previous year estimates but were more 
than offset by higher general farm overhead and interest ex- 
penses. 

Cash expenses should fall in 1987 for both feeder-pig 
producers and for farrow-to-finish operators. Receipts 
should increase, especially for sales of feeder pigs. Returns 
to feeder pigs should average $35 per cwt before capital re- 
placement and $23 after. 

Dfl/ry— Dairy enterprise cash receipts from the sale of Quid 
milk, cull cows, calves, and dairy replacement stock dropped 
2 percent to $13.36 per cwt of milk in 1986. The price 
received for milk dropped 22 cents per cwt and the value of 
dairy animals sold fell 5 cents per cwt, resulting in the 
lowest cash receipts since 1978. !n constant (1972) dollars, 
1986 CaJi receipts were the lowest since 1975. 

Milk output per cow increased by 3,240 pounds. This in- 
crease, accompanied by a decline of $13.68 in forage costs 
and $24.24 in fixed costs per cow. caused total cash expen- 
ses per cwt to fall 23 cents and total economic costs per cwt 
to fall 21 cents. Only concentrate and dairy assessment costs 
increased. Concentrate expenses increased $18.52 per cow. 
A 40-cents-per-cwt assessment from April through Decem- 
ber helped pay for the Dairy Termination Program, and a 
12-ceiJ!s-per-cwr assessment from April through September 
met the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings budget reduction require- 
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menL These assessments averaged 36 cents per cwt over the 
entire year, up 23 cents from the 1985 annual average. 

The margin between v jh receipts and cash expenses plus 
the capital replacement charge at $2.72 per cwt was the 
widest since 1982. Decreases in costs about matched the 
declines in revenue to prompt slight improvement In con- 
stant 1972 dollars. 1984-86 showed the lowest cash returns 
(cash receipts less cash expenses plus capital replaoiment) 
diiring 1975-86. The residual return to management and risk 
fell 6 cents to $1.66 per cwt. 

Receipt increases in 1987 should equal input expense in- 
creases and net cash returns will be near their 1986 levels. 
However. 1987 costs will rise more than receipts, leaving 
residual returns to managemen:and risk of $1.57 per cwt* 

Cash Receipts, Expenses, 
and Income In 1987 

The farm sector reached an important crossroads in 1987. 
The ]085 farm act finished its first full crop year cycle, farm 
debt continued to fall, land values stabilized and even in- 
creased in many areas, export volume began to turn upward, 
and some commodity stock levels declined. Some of the key 
events which will have influenced the financial well-being of 
the sector in 1987 include: 

• Significant reductions in outstanding debt and interest 
costs. 

• Increased direct Government payments, both cash and cer- 
tificate. 

• Anoiln^r decline in crop prices with crop farm income 
protected by subsidies. 

• Improved receipts and incomes for many livestock 
producers. 

• Declines in farm input use. prices paid, and expenses. 

• An arresting of the decline in land values. 

• Projection of the highest income return to equity since 
1975. 

• Continued strong cash income and flow with the aid of 
direct payments. 

• The first increase iii fann equity since 1980. 

TTiese key variables are largely positive in nature and sug- 
gest the farm sector may realize concunrent gains in both net 
income and equity for the first time since 1979. Gainers 
among specialized farm types in 1987 are likely to include 
wheat, cotton, vegetable, catde. hogs, and dairy. Farm types 
that may experience diminished income performance include 
specialized com. rice, and poultry producers. Kowever. al- 
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most all farm types will experience some imiHOvement in 
their balance sheets as assets stabilize and debt continues to 
decline. Livestock farms (except poultry) arc likely to im- 
prove income performance the most in 1987 due to a 
combinauon of stronger meat prices and reduced expenses, 
especially for feed. 

Gross income may not be substantially different in 1987 be- 
cause higher direct payments and stronger livestock rec pts 
will offset reduced crop receipts. However, net incomes will 
likely receive a boost from further reductions in production 
expenses. Net cash income may range from $54-$58 billion 
in 1987, up from $52 billion in 1986. We adjusted net cash 
income for inflation and determined that real net cash in- 
come may increase for the fourth consecutive year. 

Cash Receipts 

Cash receipts from open market sales and net CCC loans are 
expected to total $131-$133 billion, down from S135.2 bil- 
lion in 1986. Crops will probably account for most of the 
decline, as in 1986, with livestock enjoying a second con- 
secutive strong year. Sharply lower prices for program 
commodities caused 1986 cash receipts to register thbJr 
largest percentage reduction since 1949. With production, 
prices, and loan rales falling even more in 1987, another 
drop in receipts will likely Ic. caused by: 

• Lower CCC lean rates. 

• Reduced open maricet prices received for many crops. 
V Smaller marketing volumes. 

• Declining poultry and milk prices. 

We expect crop receipts to fall to S58-$60 billion as prices 
received fall 3-5 percent and output declines 1-2 percent. 
Farmers will probably redeem more CCC loans than are 
placed during .".alendar year 1987 because marketing certifi- 
cates provide an easy avenue for "redeeming" commodity 
loans. Despite this heavy CCC activity, feed grain receipts 
will likely fall \hz most in 1987, while receipts from some 
commodities, such as cotton and vegetables, will probably in 
crease. 

Livestock farmers, especially red meat producers, will 
probably see one of their best years since 1979. Significant- 
ly higher prices for cattle and continued strong hog prices 
outweigh a restrained performance by poultry and dairy to 
boost total livestock sector cash receipts to $73-$75 billion. 
After a strong 1986, reduced prices will dampen poultry 
receipts. Output will rise for f he ."xond consecutive year. 
Livestock receipts may dim in 1988 as continued gains in 
output outweigh what maricets can absorb, resulting in 
noticeably reduced prices. 

Direct Payments 

The two most important economic factors de'iermining farm 
income in 1987 will have been declining farm production ex* 
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penses and large direct Government payments. Direct pay- 
ments will liks,*/ !.ave climbed S2-$3 billion due to: 



• Stronger participation rates for com and rice producers. 

• Continued strong deficiency p; lyment rates. 

• The addition of paid land diversion for feed grains. 

• Increased participation in the Conservation Reserve 
p:x)gram. 

• Disbursal of 1986-crop disaster payments. 

• The one-time Conservation Reserve sign-up bonus for 
com. 

• Advancement of 1987-crop payments, normally paid 
during 1988. 

• Continued disbursal of Dairy Termination Program pay- 
ments. 

Direct payments may approach $15 billion in 1987 despite 
declining cash payments. The value of marketing certifi- 
cates is substantially above u':e $3.7 billion of 1986. The 
face value of certificates issued to satisfy deficiency, diver- 
sion, disaster, and conservation reserve obligations ranges 
from S7 billion to $9 billion. Direct payments will likely 
continue at very high levels through 1988. 



Production Expenses 

Production expenses will have fallen for the ihird consecu- 
tive year in 1987. A combination of stable input prices and 
reduced input use (caused mainly by redu-^tions in acres 
planted) will likely have dropped total expenses to their 
lowest cunont dollar level since 1978. The farm sector's ex- 
penses have uec'ined by $25 billion since peaking in 1984 at 
$142.7 bition because of reduced acres planted, conserva- 
tive prodiK:tion practices by farmers, lower input prices, 
reduced capital outlays, reductions in farm debt, and lower 
interest rates. Some of the expense highlights for 1987 in- 
clude: 

< The fifth consecutive decline in interest expenses as debt 
continues » fall. 

• The fourth consecutive dechne in feed expenses as com 
prices remain low. 

• A decline in fertilizer and lime expenditures as they fall to 
their lowest level since 1973 as use and prices plummet 
again. 

• A decline in depreciation for an unprcccdenied f.fih con 
secuiive year as capital inve»,'xnent continue ; to dwindle. 
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• A lO-percenl surge in feeder and replacement livestock 
purchases as competition for feeder animals continues 
strongly. 

Farmers withdrew about 20 million additional acres from 
production in 1987, which had the most effect on outlays for 
acreage-dependent inputs, such as fertilizer, fuels, pesticides, 
and seed. Nonreal estate l.)terest expense declined because 
of lower operating credit requirements accompanying the big 
drop in acres planted. Fertilizer use declined significantly 
because com growers, heavy users of fertilizer, contributed 
most to acreage cutbacks. Com production accounts for 
close to half of all fertilizer used. 

Substantial declines in fanr production expenses have com- 
bined with increased direct payments in maintaining the 
incomes of many farmers. Expenses will likely have fallen 
4-6 percent in 1987 showing their steepest decline since 
1953 during 1986. 

Balance Sheet Forecasts for 1987 

The projected farm sector balance sheet will exclude assets 
and liabilities associated with the farm household to be con- 
sistent with preceding income forecasts. Annual financial 
indicators discussed here reflect estimates of market values 
of total assets, debts, and net worth as of December 31. 

The national average rate of decline in the value of real es- 
tate assets fell from over 12 percent to 8 percent in 1986. 
We forecast farm real estate values to remain unchanged at 
$510-$520 billion in 1987, which would end 4 consecutive 
years of decline. The slowed rate of devaluation and 
projected siabilizauon 1.. real estate assets reflect strengthen- 
ing land values. Higher farm earnings, debt paydown, and 
growth in the livestock subscctor have bolstered confidence 
in the the farm sector's financial performance. Therefore, 
trends in producdon expenses and Federal payments, key fac- 
tors in recent income strength, will continue to influence 
land values over the next several years. 

Nonreal estate assets, which in 1986 accounted for an es- 
timated 28 percent of total assets, continued declining in 
1987, the fifth consecutive year. We expect the value of 
crops in storage (including CCC loan collateral) to fall again, 
perhaps $10 billion below the 1985 level, accounting for 
most of the downturn in nonreal estate assets. Livestock and 
pouluy holdings may rise for the second straight year to $48- 
$50 billion. Financial assets will increase approximately $ 1 
billion. Continued declines in the value of machinery and 
motor vehicle assets will likely njige from $2 billion to $4 
billion in 1987. 

The fifth consecutive year of fcUing total farm liabilities was 
forecasted for 1987. After peaking at nearly $104 billion in 
1984, real estate debt (excluding households) has fallen 
steadily and may dip to $82-$84 bUlion in 1987. The reladve 
shares of major lending institutions have changed within the 
diminishing stock of outstanding real estate liabilities. 



Federal land banks may see their share of farm real estate 
debt fall from 43 percent in 1984 to 35 percent during 1987. 
Less atuactive terms, problems of credit availability, and a 
decline in land purchases have contributed to these banks' 
reduced loan portfolios. 

Commercial banks have increased their real estate loan 
portfolio about 60 percent (to $12-$13 billion) and their 
share of loans secured by real estate from 8 percent in 1982 
to 15 percent projected for 1987. Some of this growth is like- 
ly due to requiring real estate as collateral on new loans, 
including short-term operating loans. 

We project outstanding real estate loans held by the FmHA 
to decline slightly in 1987 while the combined loan portfolio 
of life insurance companies may fall around 10 percent from 
the year earlier. Relative shares of total outstanding real es- 
tate debt held by these two groups would remain fairly 
constant from 1986 if these projections hold. 

Loans held by all major agricultural lenders may have 
declined in 1987, adding to the abatement in farm debt in 
general and in nonreal estate debt in particular. Declining 
demand for cun*ent-year operating loans came from record 
direct Federal payments with large advances, an unparalled 
drop in 1986 productioa expenses with more relief forecast 
for 1987, and record levels of net income and cash flow. 
These factors have allowed many producers to get through 
the 1987 crop year without requiring credit to finance their 
operations and to retire ^projected $14-$15 billion in out- 
standing obligations. The decline in farm debt occurred 
because: lenders were hesitant to extend new loans, 
producers took advantage of opportunities to retire current 
obligations, and lenders charged off nonperfonning loans. 

Slowing the rate of the decline in agricultural asset and debt 
reduction may lead to an increase in equity for the first time 
since 1980. Current projections call for farm sector equity to 
rise about 3 percent to the $550-$560 billion range. The ag- 
gregate debt/asset ratio could fall more than 2 percentage 
points. This improvement, if realized, would represent the 
largest 1-year change in relative indebtedness since 1912. 
The ratio of debt to equity may register a major improve- 
ment of 4-5 percentage points in 1987, the large.: ^ain in the 
1980's. 

While national average income and financial indicators have 
shown major 'mprovemenis in the past few years, widely 
varying situations prevail among farms with different major 
enterprises, sales levels, and locations. Poor export perfor- 
mance throughout much of the 1980's has contributed to 
large stocks of major program commodities which remiin 
despite policy induced production cutbacks. Much of the 
recent improvement in income and financial indicators came 
from unprecedented declines in production expenses. 
Higher petroleum prices, rising interest rates, and/or policy 
changes that curtailed the amount of idled land could push 
expenses up. 
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Effects of Certificates in 1987 

Generic certificates have had a significant effect on the 
domestic com and wheat markets since the summer of 1986. 
USDA had issued a total of $11.9 billion worth of certifi- 
cates through October 1987. Certificate exchanges totaled 
$9.2 billion during this period, with com accounting for $6.8 
billion and wheat $1.6 billion. 

Certificates are estimated to have lowered farm prices for 
com by 10-15 cents in 1986/87 to $1.50 a bushel. Certifi- 
cate exchanges of 751 million bushels during December 
1986-February 1987 lowered farm prices for coni by an es- 
timated 10-20 cents from what they would have been 
otherwise (see table 14). In March-May, 1.64 billion bushels 
of com were acquired with certificates, and farm prices 
dropped by 20-25 cents. Farm prices dropped an estimated 
20-25 cents during June- August, with only 436 million 
bushels acquired. Certificate exchanges likely will have had 
an effect on farm prices in September-November of 1987 
similar to the one in 1986. 

Certificate exchanges lowered the 1986/87 average market 
price for wheat by an estimated 2-8 cents to $2.42 a bushel. 
Wheat prices could have been much higher during the 
March-May quarter Jiad it not been for certificate exchanges. 
The marlcet absorbed over 72 percent of the 161 million 
bushels of wheat exchanged from CCC inventories during 
1986/87 in March-May. Combined with producer loan ex- 
changes, the average quarterly farm price was lowered by an 
estimated 5- 10 cents. Wheat exchanges totaled only 70 mil- 
lion bushels during June-August, and produced only a 
negligible effect on farm prices. 

How certificates affect farm prices for wheat during Septem- 
ber-November will have depended on supply and demand 
conditions for wheat and two other factors. First, wheat 
placements in 1987 are expected to be below a year earlier. 
Consequently, a relatively smaller share of wheat exchanges 
should come from loan positions. 

Second, USDA announced in late October that all holders of 
certificates would be allowed to bid for up to 10 million 
bushels of wheat from CCC stocks each week starting in 
early November. During the first 2 weeks of the program, 
bids for about 18 million I ashels of wheat were accepted. A 
greater share of wheat exchanges in the September-Novem- 
ber quarter likely wiU come from CCC slocks because of the 
bidding program and relatively fewer exchanges by farmers. 
The certificate bidding program should free up more CCC- 
owned wheat than would have been exchanged otherwise, 
and, therefore, affect farm prices to a greater degree. 

Tax Reform and Agriculture 

The current administration's agricultural policy has been 
directed at allowing output to respond to price signals undis- 
torted by Goveniment intervention. Federal income tax code 



provisions that encouraged investment were often at odds 
with the goal of reducing agricultural surplus. 

Tax Code Revisions 

A 7-percent investment tax credit (ITQ was added to the tax 
code in 1962, repealed in 1969, restored in 1971, and in- 
creased to 10 percent in 1975. Until the mid-l970's, tax 
incentives to invest probably had less effect on agriculture 
than other sectors because taxable incomes were «»,lalively 
lower for farm operators. However, as incomes ikflated, tax 
considerations became more relevant to farnicrs. 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 introduced the Ac- 
celerated Cost Recovery System (ACRS) under which f le 
Cv St of most farm equipment could be recovered in 5 rather 
than 10 years. Marginal tax rates were also lowered; the top 
rate dropped from 70 to 50 percent and the lowest rate from 
14 to 1 1 percent. The Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 
Act of 1982 altered property categories for ITC to match 
ACRS. The base of depreciable property was reduced by 50 
percent of the tax credit. Section 179 allowed a limited 
amount (reduced from $7,500 to $5,000 for 1985) of pur- 
chased assets to be expensed (deducted as an annual 
production expense) rather than carried on a depreciation 
schedule. 

The Tax Reforn; Act of 1986 (TRA) was the most sweeping 
revision of the tax code since 1954. The act was intended to 
be revenue neutral while broadening the tax base and lower- 
ing marginal rates. Elimination of some deductions, 
exclusions, and credits could simplify the tax filing process, 
while revised treatment of somt production expenses could 
complicate recordkeeping. The interplay of all of the code 
revisions will determine their final effect on farm tax 
liabilities (fig. 23). 

Allowable exclusit as, deductions, and exemptions reduce 
taxable income, tlius decreasing the tax base. The TRA 
eliminated deductions for two working spouses, State and 
local sales taxes, capital gain and dividend exclusions, and 
phased out the deduction for consumer interest Lower 
levels of preproduclion and prep, i expenses were allowed. 
The net effect of lower rates, longer recovery periods, and 
the half-year convention will most likely reduce annual 
depreciation deductions Taxable income could be increased 
by not allowing income averaging or offsetting other income 
with passive farm losses. Three changes in the tax code 
decrease taxable income: doubling the limit on Section 179 
expensing of capital purchases, increasing the standard 
deduction, and raising personal exemptions to almost $2,000 
per dependent. 

The TRA simplified the tax code rate structure by replacing 
14 marginal rates with 2 marginal rates, 15 and 28 percent. 
A third effective margl.ial rate of 33 percent resulted from a 
temporary surcharge. The top marginal rate for individual 
and joint returns declined from 50 to 33 percent. 
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PricH' to 1986, tax liabUities cculd be directly lowered by in- 
vestment tax credits. The amount of ITC was 6 or 10 
percent of capital purchases, less the amount expensed, and 
limited to the lesser of $25,000 or the tax liability. Excess 
ITC could be carried forward and back. A portion of credits 
on purchases made before 1986 could still be used after 
TRA. 

Modeling Farm Tax Liabilities 

A tax accounting model was developed to incorporate 
Federal income tax rates, deductions, exemptions, ex- 
clusions, and credits applicable to annual farm-level sun'ey 
data. The 1986 FCRS represents 1.6 million farm operations 
and accounts for 90 percent of commercial-sized farms (an- 
nual sales of agricultural commodities of at least $40,000) 
and approximately 60 percent of smaller operations. 

Federal income taxes, self-employment taxes, and employer 
contributions for employees* Social Security and unemploy- 



ment were calculated. Earned income credit, alternate mini- 
mum tax provisions, and minimum contributions to the 
operator's Social Security account were imposed. Estimates 
of State income taxes were 5 percent of Federal adjusted 
gross income minus Federal income tax. Newly purchased 
depreciable assets were expensed before ITC or depreciation 
was computed. We allowed Section 179 deductions of capi- 
tal expenditures to reduce net farm income to zero but not to 
create net losses. 

Income averaging and carryovers of operating losses and in- 
vesunent credits were not simulated because FCRS data is 
not continuous over time. Prepaid and ^reproduction expen- 
ses could not be separated from current expenses with any 
certainty. Limited household information prevented use of 
itemized deductions, deducting IRA contributions, or 
making any other adjusunents to off-farm income. 

The effect of TRA on tax liabilities of unincorporated farm 
operations was simulated by estimating taxes under 
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TEFRA of 19B2 



TRA of 1986 



Prtproductlon 
•xptnsts 



P&88lvt losses 
and credits 



Cash accounting 



Land clearing 



Long-term 
capital gains 

Recovery of 
depreciable 
asset costs 



Nonbusiness 
ctaductlons: 
Two working 
spouses 

Sales tax 



Deducted for the tax year 
In which such expenses 
were paid. 

One activity could 
offset Income or taxes 
from other sources. 

Permitted deductions of 
expenses for tax year In 
which paid. 



Expenditures could be 
Immediately deducted. 

Had 6w percent excluded 
from taxation. 

Period shortened to 5 years 
for most fa*^m assets. 
$5,000 could be expensed 
finnually, and 6-10 percent 
allowed as tax credit. 



Was 10 percent of lower 
earnings. 



Could be Itemized. 
Income averaging Was allowed. 

Were fully deductible. 



Contributions 
to IRA's 

Olv'.dend income 

Personal exemption 
Standard deduction 
On Joint return 
On single return 

Corporate taxes 
Top marginal rate 

Individual taxes 
Top marginal rate 
Lowest rate 



Income exceeds $40,000. 
Excluded up to $200. 

Was $1,080 In 1966. 

Was $3,870 :n 1986. 
Was $2,480 In 1986. 



Was 46 percent. 

Was 50 perrenv. 
Was 11 percant. 



Expenditures for animals and plants 
with a development period more than 
2 years must be capitalized. 

Activities In which taxpayers 
c!o not materially participate can 
not offset other income. 

Cannot be used by nonfarm business, 
and farms may not deduct prepaid 
amounts In excess of 50 percent of 
total current expenses. 

Expenditures will be added to tax 
basis of property. 

Will be treated as ordinary income. 



Was extended to 7 years for most 
farm assets. Expensing limit 
was raised to $10,000. No tax 
credit Is available for 
Investments made after 1985. 



Was repealed. 

Not deductible. 

was repealed. 

Nc longer <^duct1ble 
If joint adjusted groins 

All taxable. 

Will be $2,000 in 1989. 

Will be $5,000 by 1988 
Will be $3,000 by 1988. 

Lowered to 34 percent. 

Lowered to 33 percent. 
Increased to 15 percent. 
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provisions of the code applicable in 1985 (pre-TRA) and 
under ihe code after complete implementation of reforms 
(post-TRA). Estimates were based on data from the 1986 
FCRS, allowing no change in tax management behavior in 
response to changed tax laws. 

Estimated EiTect of TR A 

Farm operations represented by the FCRS had total cash 
receipts of almost $102 billion and income from nonfarm 
sources of approximately $38 billion ir 1986. Off-farm in- 
come was added to net income from the farm business to 
arrive at gross income before adjustments. Total adjusted 
gross income (AGI) was $49 billion under pre-TRA 
provisions. AGI was 8.5 percent larger, $53 billion after 
reform was fully implemented. Decreased depreciation 
deductions ($429 million less) and absence of capital gain ex- 
clusions ($5.2 billion) raised post-TRA AGI, while increased 
deductions for expensing capital purchases under Section 
179 ($780 million) reduced the tax base. 

Lower marginal tax rates had more effect than both the 
higher AGI and loss of 551^ million ITC Total estimated 



Federal income tax was 25 percent of AGI before tax reform 
and less than 19 percent after reform. Federal income tax 
liabilities of farm operators declined $2.5 billion, ap- 
proximately 20 percent, after TRA revisions were fully 
implemented. 

All four sizes of operations (table 42) had higher average 
AGI after tax reform thaii before. Increases of State taxes 
ranged from almost 7 percent for the smallest to 39 percent 
for the largest operations. The Federal income tax decreased 
19-20 percent for farms wi'di sales u: Jer $250,000 and about 
25 percent for the larg^t category. 

The average capital gain exclusion varied with the types of 
major enterprises (table 43). Farm types were determined by 
the enterprise which contributed the most to production 
value during 1986. The presence of other enterprises in the 
farm operation could have influenced estimated tax items. 
Com-soyuean farms would have had an average $1,400 
more taxable income as a result of eliminat* ig capital gains 
exclusions. Depreciation deductions declired $253 while ex- 
pensing increased $678, post-TRA. Changes of tax items 
interacted with TRA*s marginal raivS to reduce effective 



Table 42— TaxBB «Bt1nioterf from th« 1986 Farm Costs and Returns Survey , before 
and fcifter the Tax Reform Act of 1836, by size of farm y 





Values of production 


Item 


Less than 


$5,000 


$5,000 to $39^999 




Pre-TRA : 


Post-TRA 


Pre-TRA 


Post-TRA 






Dol lars 


per ferm 




Cash receipts 


2.204 


2.204 


13.234 


13,284 


Dff-^arm Incor?^ 


24.083 


24.083 


27.973 


27,973 


Adjusted Bros income 


22.547 


22.978 


25.541 


26,516 


Federal Income t&x 


3.800 


3.059 


5.098 


4,115 


State Income tax 


937 


996 


1.022 


1,120 


Self-employment tax 


121 


121 


338 


"^38 


FICA and FUTA 


3 


3 


2f; 


26 


Total taxes 2/ 


4.861 


4.179 


6,484 


5,600 


Section 179 expenses 


34 


34 


374 


473 


Depreciation 


652 


599 


1,754 


1,597 


Capital gam exclusion 


299 


n/a 


905 


n/a 


Investment tax credit 


83 


n/a 


199 


n/a 




$40,000 to $249,999 


More than $250,000 




Pre-TRA 


Post-TRA 


Pre-TRA 


Post-TRA 






Dollars per feni 




Cash receipts 


98.041 


98.041 


587,746 


587,746 


Off-farm IncMie 


21.064 


21.064 


26,37i 


26,372 


Adjusted gross Income 


34.180 


37.515 


n2,75i 


139,366 


Federdl Income tax 


8.86^ 


7.*119 


48,986 


38,604 


state Income tax 


1.266 


1.520 


3,693 


5,138 


Self -employment tax 


1.412 


1.343 


2,372 


2,338 


FICA i^'d FUTA 


343 


343 


6,121 


6,121 


To 1 taxes 2/ 


11.885 


10.325 


61,172 


50,201 


Section 179 expenses 


1.791 


2.B73 


2,377 


4,^02 


Depreciation 


4,720 


4.328 


13,159 


11,764 


Capital gain exclusion 


4.627 


n/a 


20, /31 


n/a 


Investment tax credit 


432 


n/a 


1.796 


n/a 



n/a»not applicable. 

y All estlmatas were based on the 1986 survey of ferm operators. Post-TRA 
estimates were based on the tax code expected to be In effect by 1988. 2/ Total 
taxes Included Federal and State Income taxes, self-employmant social security t^x, 
and employer's share of FICA and FUTA. 
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average income tax rates (Federal income tax divided by 
AGI) to 18 percent from 24 percent for com and soybean 
farnts. 

The average effective rate fell from 27 percent to 19 percent 
for farms with hog feeding operations. Farrow-io-finish 
hogs had a slight reduction of average rates, frcsn 19 to 16 
percent. However, estmiated tax liability increased. AGI in- 
creased over $6,000 on average, influenced by the loss of an 
average $7,000 capital gains e> elusion by operations with 
breeding swine. 

Before tax reform, dairy farms averaged a $7,333 capital 
gains exclusion. However, estimated Federal income tax in- 
creased only sHghtly without the exclusion and other TR A 
changes. The average effective tax rate still decreased from 
about 20 percent to 16 percent, because AGI increased rela- 
tively more than income taxts for operations with dairy 
enteqprises. 

Taxing capital gains as ordinary income also prevented cow- 
calf operations from benefiting as much as feeder cattle from 
TRA. Operations with feeder cattle had average effective 



rates decline from 33 percent to 20 percent, and cow-calf 
rates from 20 pc.cent to 16 percent. 

Changes in total taxes resulting from implementadon of 
TRA for farm types of different sizes (table 44) illustrate that 
tax effects can be quite diverse. The TRA had the greatest 
effect - . beef feeding operations with sales between $40,000 
and $250,000. Average estimated total taxes (Federal in- 
come tax. State income tax, self-employment tax, and 
employer's contributions) declined over 30 percent when 
fully implemented TRA provisions were applied to 1986 in- 
come and expense data. 

Total taxes of commercial farms with breeding livestock in- 
crer^ed after tax reform. Fairow-to-finish hog operations 
with sales less than $250,000 had a 15-percent average tax 
increase after the TRA. Total tax estimates increased 7 per- 
cent for the largest cow-calf farms or ranches and 4 percent 
for dairy farms. 

Differential effects of TRA on operations with breeding live- 
stock may be more pronounced than the estimates indicate. 
Capitalization of preproduction expenditures may raise AGI 



Table 43— TaxiS ittiwattd frofa tho 1986 Farm Costs and Returns Survey , before and 
after the Tex Reform Act of 1886, by type of farm 1./ 



Major enterprises 



Item 


Corn-soybean 


iFtir'row-to-f Inlsh hoa: 


Feeder 


hOQS 




Pre-TRA:P0St-TRA 


: Pre-TRA 


PODt-TRA : 


Pre-TRA: 


POSt-TRA 








Ool lars 


per farm 






Cash receipts 


7C,393 


70,393 


93,727 


93,727 


92,012 


92.012 


Off -farm income 


21,531 


21,531 


16.115 


16,115 


26,947 


26.947 


Adjusted gross incorae 


32,640 


33,763 


28,935 


35,153 


39,275 


40.199 


Federal income tax 


7,980 


6,181 


5,593 


5,730 


10,780 


7.877 


State Income tax 


1,243 


1,379 


1,167 


1,471 


1,425 


1.616 


Self-employment tax 


1,074 


1,040 


1,066 


1,013 


1,026 


087 


FICA and FUTA 


152 


152 


192 


192 


119 


119 


Total taxes 2/ 


10,450 


8,752 


8,018 


8,407 


13,349 


10,599 


Section 178 expenses 


1,219 


1,897 


1,3D0 


2,150 


1,544 


2,534 


Depreciation 


4,286 


4,052 


3,121 


2,750 


3,310 


2.587 


Capital gain exclusion 


1,397 


n/a 


7,158 


n/a 


1,082 


n/a 


Investment tax credit 


283 


n/a 


276 


n/a 


618 


n/a 



Dairy : Beef, cow-calf ; Beef, feedlna 

Pre-TRA :Post-TRA ; Pre-TRA :Post-TRA : Pre-'^RA : Post-TRA 



Dollars per farm 



Cash receipts 


: 120,117 


120,117 


28.653 


28,653 


95.384 


95,384 


Off-farm Income 


8,093 


6,093 


27,382 


27,382 


35.412 


35.412 


Adjusted gross income 


: 23,817 


29.621 


.26.457 


30,412 


30. 93^ 


37.485 


Federal income tax 


4,701 


4,747 


5,772 


5.123 


10,338 


7.622 


State Income tax 


956 


1,244 


1.035 


1.164 


1,330 


1.493 


Self-employment tax 


1,231 


1.141 


324 


317 


584 


555 


"ICA and FUTA 


484 


484 


112 


112 


231 


231 


Total tartes 2/ 


: 7,371 


7,618 


7,243 


6,817 


12.483 


9,901 


Section 179 expenses 


! 2,107 


3.346 


289 


391 


783 


1,229 


Depreciation 


4,617 


4,126 


1,978 


1,602 


2.866 


2,600 


Capital gain exclusion 


7,333 


n/a 


'4,556 


n/a 


844 


r/a 


Investment tr** -credit 


: S6d 


n/a 


218 


n/a 


563 





n/a"not applicable. 

^ U AH estimates were baaed on the 1886 survey of farm operators. Post-TRA 
esTlm^.'^eo were bas^d on the tax code expected to be in effect by 1888. 2/ Total 
taxes included Federal and ZtatB income taxes, self -employment social security tax, 
and employer's share of FTCA and FUTA. 
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above estimated levels. If breeding livestock was the major taxes more than was shown here. TRA may have unique ef- 
souice of business activity^ taxing capital gains as ordinary fects on taxes of orchard and nursery operators that cannot 

income and capitalizing preproduction expenses would raise be derived from FCRS data. 



Table 44— Total tax llabllltlas b«fore and after the Tax Refc^^m Act 





Values of production 




teas than $5,000 


$5,000 to $39,999 


enterprise 


Pre-TRA 


Post-TRA 


: Change 


Pre-TRA : 


Post-TRA 


Change 




Dollars 


r-^er farm 


Percent 


Dollars 


per farm 


Percent 


Cmftll nf*A4n 1/ 

arna 1 1 0rDin if 


4,891 


4,339 


-11.3 


5,707 


4,988 


-12.6 


wurn ouywoon 


3,793 


3,299 


-13.0 


5,647 


4,993 


-11.6 


0«6T , COW^CB 1 T 


4,255 


3.784 


-11.1 


5,741 


5,234 


-8.8 


o««T, Tveuing 


3,692 


3,357 


-9.1 


10,354 


8,339 


-19.5 


D&1 ry 




Ik 




* 1,568 


1,517 


-3.2 


nog, Torrow TiniBn 


3,452 


2,882 


-16.5 


4,305 


4,091 


-5.0 




3,615 


3,124 


-13.6 


4,820 


4,143 


-14.1 




$40,000 to $249,999 


More than $250,000 




Pre-TRA 


Post-TRA 


: Change 


• Pre-TRA : 


Post-TRA 


' Change 




Dol lars 


per farm 


Percent 


Dol lars 


per farm 


Percent 


Small grain J,/ 


13,576 


11,462 


-15.6 


35,i07 


30.008 


-14.8 


Corn- soybean"" 


13,056 


10,749 


-17.7 


37,493 


30,646 


-18.3 


Cotton-rice 


20,52B 


16,115 


-21.5 


64,342 


62,146 


-26.3 


Beef, cow- calf 


13,208 


12,746 


-3.5 


58,883 


63,021 


7.0 


Beef, feeding 


12,885 


9,869 


-30.6 


34,314 


27,029 


-21.2 


Dairy 


6,083 


6,294 


3.5 


35,423 


36.832 


4.0 


Hog, farrow-finish 


6,927 


7,262 


14.9 


41,618 


42.028 


1.0 


Ho2. feeding 


8.410 


7.761 


-7.7 


74,461 


55.197 


-25.9 



•"insufficient number of farms. 

\J Major enterprises of small gratn farms were wheat, oats, and barley. 
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